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The 195] Annual Meeting 


Gregor, of Frankfort was named vice- 


The 1951 annual meeting of the 
Kentucky State Bar Association was 
one of the most successful meetings 
ever held by the Association. The 
attendance was very satisfactory, al- 
though it was not what the Associa- 
tion hopes that it will be in the fu- 
ture. The Board of Bar Commis- 
sioners met at 10 a. m., and three new 
Commissioners took their places upon 
the board. They are Peyton Hobson, 
of Pikeville who replaces Edwin G. 
Hill of Harlan, Lawrence Gordon of 
Madisonville who replaces John L. 
Davis of Lexington, and Noland 
Carter, Lexington, who _ replaces 
James F. Gordon of Madisonville. 
The board proceeded to elect Maxey 
B. Harlin of Bowling Green, presi- 
dent-elect to succeed the incumbent 
John L. Davis, who was installed as 
president at this meeting. Former 
Attorney General Thomas B. Mc- 


president. Mr. McGregor is recog- 
nized as an authority on the life of 
Abraham Lincoln and once lectured 
widely on the subject. The balance 
of the day, March 27, was devoted to 
registration and the renewing of old 
friendships and the forming of new 
ones. 

The evéning session was given over 
to the Louisville Bar Association who 
entertained the visiting lawyers and 
their guests. 

The meeting really got under way 
at 10 a.m. the 28th. The invocation 
was given by Dr. Charles W. Grant, 
pastor of the Crescent Hill Methodist 
Church. Mr. Oldham Clarke, presi- 
dent of the Louisville Bar Associa- 
tion, welcomed the visiting lawyers, 
and Mr. Edward L. Allen of Pres 
tonsburg gave the response. 
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The President, Marcus C. Redwine, 

ve his address to the Association. 
He called attention to six fields of 
activities: Public Relations, Law Stu- 
dent Apprentice Program, American 
Citizenship, Unauthorized Practice of 
the Law, Tax Discrimination Laws 
Against Lawyers, and the Bar Jour- 
nal. He urged Kentucky lawyers to 
become members of and _ affiliate 
themselves with the American Bar 
Association. He called attention to 
some striking facts revealed by a sur- 
vey of the subject, Lawyer Bank- 
ruptcies, and said: “From July 1, 
1947, to March 31, 1949, there was a 
total of 36,894 bankruptcies in the 
United States—220 of these were of 
professional people and of this 220 
90 per cent were druggists, and only 
15 were lawyers. Of the 15 lawyers 
10 went bankrupt for reasons con- 
nected with matters outside the prac- 
tice of law. This left only 5 lawyers 
whose obligations were too heavy. 
One of these paid his Creditors in 
full. The 4 lawyers make up 1.8 per 
cent of the total of 220 professional 
people to go bankrupt. No law firm 
went bankrupt.” 

He further reported that he had 
made a survey of several Kentucky 
counties to determine the truth or 
falsity of the oft-repeated accusation 
of the law’s delays and that the sur- 
vey revealed that the accusation was 
without foundation in fact. He called 
attention to the need of more funds 
to carry on the functions of the As- 
sociation and recommended that the 
dues be increased from the present 
$3.00 per annum to at least $5.00 per 
annum and said that even then the 
dues would be less than those of any 
other state bar that he knew. 


Dean Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., of the 
University of Kentucky, gave a re- 
port on the progress of the “Law 
Student Apprentice Program.” He 
said that the idea was unique, but 
that it had attracted the attention of 


JUDGE BERT. T. COMBS 


The newest member 
of the Court of Appeals 


other state bar associations. Under 
the program some fifty students were 
placed in law offices over the state 
for from two to six weeks. He said 
there can be no substitute for ex- 
perience, but that this program is the 
nearest thing to experience yet de- 
vised. He read several letters from 
both lawyers and students giving their 
reaction to the program after the sum- 
mer’s experience, and each letter 
praised the idea greatly. 

F. E. Wood of Louisville gave an 
account of what had been done to 
better Public Relations between the 
lawyers and the public with special 
emphasis on the radio scripts given 
over many radio stations during the 
year. 

Judge Thomas J. Knight spoke on 
“Tax Discrimination Against Law- 
yers.” He pointed out that lawyers 
and other professional people do not 
do business as a corporation. That 
corporations were permitted to set up 
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a retirement fund or pension fund, 
which was free from income tax. He 
said that this is true even though the 
employees of the corporation were 
the owners of the business through 
stock ownership; but that the indi- 
vidual or partnership who desired to 
set up a retirement fund to take care 
of the declining years was allowed no 
such tax exemption. 

Coleman Taylor, of Amsterdam, 
New York, who was the second presi- 
dent of the Kentucky State Bar As- 
sociation, spoke on the subject, “I 
Moved East.” He gave an account 
of his experiences in building a prac- 
tice in a foreign jurisdiction where 
he had to learn the rules of practice 
as he built. 

Judge Lillian Schlagenhauf then 
gave her address, which was a splen- 
did one and caused much favorable 
comment. (Note The Journal regrets 
that it was unable to secure a copy 
of Judge Schlagenhauf’s address for 
publication. ) 

The Younger Lawyers Conference 
Luncheon was held at noon with 
Robert C. Hobson presiding. At this 
meeting Judge James Cammack of 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals was 
the guest speaker, Robert Spragens 
of Lebanon was elected president for 
the coming year. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted 
to the “Trial Judges Panel on Law- 
yers.” The judges participating were 
Judge Lawrence Grauman, Louis- 
ville; Judge Chester D. Adams, Lex- 
ington; Judge R. L. Maddox, Mid- 
dlesboro; and Judge Ira D. Smith, 
Hopkinsville, with Judge J. Bryan 
Johnson, Williamsburg, acting as 
moderator. These judges pointed out 
many faults common to most lawyers. 
Among the faults were these: some 
lawyers don’t know when to stop 
questioning a witness; some lawyers 
give curbstone opinions which bounce 
back and hit them full in the face; 
some lawyers don’t get ready for 


trial; and some don’t prepare the 
proper instructions. 

The evening session was given over 
to addresses by Judge James B. Millj- 
ken, Frankfort, and Hon. Cody Fow- 
ler, of Tampa, Florida, president of 
the American Bar Association. 

Thursday’s activities opened with a 
past-presidents breakfast at 7:30, and 
this was followed by the regular ses- 
sion at 9:30. The session was opened 
by addresses by Thomas B. Me- 
Gregor, Frankfort, and Ernest Wood- 
ward, Louisville, each of whom spoke 
on “Fifty Years of Public Service.” 
This was followed by presentation of 
certificates to all lawyers who had 
practiced fifty years or longer naming 
them “Counselor’s at Law.” 

Governor Simeon S. Willis spoke 
on, “A Job for the Kentucky Law- 
yer.” He pointed out that the law 
was constantly growing, that amend- 
ments and changes were constantly 
needed, and that it is the job of the 
Kentucky lawyer by speech and in 
private conversation to educate the 
public to the need of these amend- 
ments and changes. Hon. James W. 
Stites, Louisville, a member of the 
Constitutional Review Commission, 
spoke in behalf of the adoption of the 
amendment to Section 256 of the 
Constitution and urged the lawyers to 
go home and work diligently for its 
adoption. 

Amos H. Eblen, Frankfort, spoke 
on Kentucky’s New Judicial Council 
and Conference. This was followed 
by the reports of the various com- 
mittees of the Association. 

Thursday afternoon was devoted to 
the Panel on Civil Code Revision, 
with Judge Porter Sims as moder- 
ator. The report of the Civil Code 
Committee was given by Hon. Ben 
B. Fowler, member of the committee. 

The committee in its report ¢€x- 
plained that any suggested or recom- 
mended changes in the Civil Code 
must be considered only as tentative 
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until such time as the entire draft is 
completed and an overall considera- 
tion can be fully discussed and fully 
studied. The report stated that it had 
approached the problem by making 
one of three decisions concerning any 
given procedural problem: (1) to 
adopt the federal rule, (2) to retain 
the present code provision, or (3) to 
modify either the federal rule or code 
provision and adopt the modification. 
The committee reported that it com- 
pleted its preliminary consideration of 
the procedural rules contained in fed- 
eral rules 1 through 25. 


The subject matter of the first 
twenty-five federal rules can be classi- 
fied as: 1. Nature of the Civil Ac- 
tion. 2. Service of Process. 3. Plead- 
ings and Motions. 4. Parties. The 
suggested changes and modifications 
are so numerous that space does not 
permit even the mentioning of them 
all. One of the most sweeping 
changes is the suggested abolition of 
the demurrer. But this. boils down 
to purely a change of form. What 
was formerly reached by demurrer is 
to be reached by motion. These de- 
fenses are enumerated as follows: 





1. Lack of jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject matter. 

. Lack of jurisdiction over the per- 
son. 

. Improper venue. 

. Insufficiency of process. 

. Insufficiency of service of process. 

. Failure to state a claim upon 
which relief can be granted. 

. Failure to join an_ indispensable 
party. 

Then there is the proposed com- 
pulsory counterclaim rule _ which 
makes certain that all claims between 
the parties which arise out of the 
same transaction or occurrence will 
be concluded in one action. The pen- 
alty for omission being the fact that 
the claim will be forever barred. The 
committee has approved pre-trial pro- 
cedure in the form set out in rule 16. 

All of these proposed changes were 
thoroughly discussed, and others as 
well. 

The convention closed with the 
banquet Thursday evening, with 
President Marcus C. Redwine pre- 
siding. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The following resolutions were 
adopted in the Convention assembled 
at Louisville, Kentucky, March 29, 
1951. 


I 


A resolution thanking the Louis- 
ville Bar Association for its generous 
hospitality. 


II 


A resolution thanking the Speed 
Museum and the ladies’ committee 
of the State Bar Association for their 
contributions to the success of the 
1951 annual convention. 


III 


A resolution endorsing and approv- 
ing the Student Apprentice Program 
and commending those who had con- 
tributed to the success of the program 
and admonishing the authorities of 
the Association to take all appropri- 
ate steps to see that the program is 
continued and expanded. 


IV 


Wuenreas, Kentucky Revised Stat- 
utes Section 30.170(e) provides that 
the dues for membership in the Ken- 
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tucky State Bar Association shall be 
limited to the sum of $3.00; and 

Wuereas, The operations of the 
Association during the past few years 
have been at a deficit, indicating that 
the amount of revenue from dues is 
not sufficient to sustain our current 
operations ; and 

Wuereas, The activities and ob- 
ligations of the Bar Association, its 
Commissioners and officers are in- 
creasingly broadened; now therefore 
be it 

Resolved,.by the Kentucky State 
Bar Association in convention as- 
sembled at Louisville, Kentucky, this 
March 29, 1951, That the Kentucky 
General Assembly be requested, at its 
next regular session in 1952, to repeal 
the limitation on dues to the Associa- 
tion and authorize the Court of Ap- 
peals of Kentucky to fix the amount 
of annual dues to the Association, 
and to determine the amount thereof 
from time to time. 


V 

Wuereas, The Kentucky State Bar 
Association during the past year in- 
stituted a Public Relations Program 
which through the medium of radio 
broadcasting has brought many valu- 
able and enlightening programs to the 
public concerning not only the profes- 
sional activities, but also the civic 
and public activities of the Bench and 
Bar of our State; and 

Wuereas, Many members of our 
Association have contributed valuable 
time and energy to the furtherance of 
this program ; and 

Wuereas, The program has been 
favorably received by the public; now 
therefore be it 

Resolved by the Kentucky State 
Bar Association assembled at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, this March 29, 1951, 
That those who have participated in 
the above Public Relations Program 
be highly commended for their work 





and efforts and that the Commission- 
ers and officers of the Association are 
hereby urged to continue and expand 
this program. 


VI 


Wuereas, The General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky by 
Chapter 137 Acts of 1950, has sub- 
mitted an Act to amend Section 256 
of the Constitution of this Common- 
wealth relating to the amendment of 
said Constitution, to be voted on at 
the November, 1951, election; and 

Wuereas, The proposed amend- 
ment is designed to make the follow- 
ing changes in Section 256: 


(1) Permit amendments to be pro- 
posed at a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, if stated in the original 
call. 

(2) Require submission of amend- 
ments at the next “general election,” 
instead of the next “general election 
for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” with the result that the 
amendments would be submitted in 
the same year in which the General 
Assembly meets, instead of the fol- 
lowing year. 

(3) Remove the present provisions 
as to certification and canvassing, 
which are unnecessary. 

(4) Remove the provision that not 
more than two amendments may be 
submitted at any one time, and that 
the same amendment cannot be again 
submitted within five years after sub- 
mission. 

(5). Permit the General Assembly to 
provide for a single vote on a group 
of amendments, relating to the same 
general subject matter. 

(6) Remove the obsolete prohibition 
against proposing amendments at the 
first session of the General Assembly 
following the adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 

and 
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Wuereas, There is general agree- 
ment that a number of amendments 
to the Constitution are desirable, ur- 
gent, and necessary in the public in- 
terest and a number of sections of 
the Constitution are obsolete and 
should be removed therefrom in the 
interest of clarity and of the proper 
administration of the Government; 
and 

Whereas, The ceiling can be re- 
moved without serious danger based 
on the experience in other States and 
it must be removed if any real prog- 
ress is to be made in modernizing the 
Constitution by amendment; now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Kentucky State 
Rar Association in convention as- 
sembled endorses the proposed amend- 
ment and urges its passage. 


RESOLUTION ON CHANGING 
METHOD OF 
ELECTING OFFICERS 
The Resolution of the 1950 Bar 
Meeting was reviewed by the Presi- 
dent. As it provided, the actions of 
the 1950 district bar meetings were 
reported to the convention by the 
Secretary. Thereupon it was moved 
and seconded that the president, vice- 
president, secretary, and treasurer of 
the Association be elected at the 
annual meeting. After discussion the 
motion was amended to the effect that 
a committee be appointed by the 
President to study the matter, and 
after consulting with a cross-section 
of the-members of the bar the com- 
mittee is to make recommendations 
to the Court of Appeals for its con- 
sideration. The movant of the orig- 
inal motion accepted the amendment 
as a part of his motion. After further 
discussion and the question being 
called, the chairman put the motion 
as so amended. It was passed, with 
only a few no votes being cast. The 
President appointed Frank Malin, 


Ashland; Oldham Clarke, Louisville ; 
and Robert H. Hays, Lexington, to 
serve on the committee. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts and Expenditures from 
April 1, 1950, to March 31, 1951 


RECEIPTS 
Cash in Bank April 1, 1950 
Membership Dues 
Adnectitng in Bar Journal 
Interest of Treasury Bonds 
Costs Recovered 
U. S. Treasury Bonds 
Miscellaneous 


$15,365.24 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Expense of Board’s Meeting ~ 
Postage, Printing, and Supplies... 
Bar Journal i 
Salaries 

President’s Expense 

Junior Bar 

District Meetings and Convention 
Disbarment Proceedings 
Miscellaneous 


844.25 
2,850.26 
3,372.00 

919.05 

381.32 
1,457.55 
1,403.66 

15.31 


$12,146.45 
Total Receipts 
Total Disbursements....$12,146.45 
Cash in Bank April 1, 
$ 3,218.79 


- BUDGET FOR 1951 


ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 


April 1, 1951 To April 1, 1952 
3,500 Members, at $3.00 
Bar Journal Advertising 
Interest on Bonds 


$11,062.50 


PROPOSED BUDGET 


Commissioners’ Expense 

Bar Journal 

Postage, Printing 

Salaries 

Disbarment Proceedings 
President’s Expense: 

District Meetings 

Convention 

Junior Bar 

Miscellaneous ................-- RENTS is 


$11,062.50 


$ 1,000.00 


250.00 
190.50 





What the Bar Commissioners Do 


Prepared by a Member of the Board 


With this issue of the Kentucky 
Bar Journal, your Kentucky Bar As- 
sociation, through its officers and 
Commissioners of the Board of Bar 
Commissioners, begins what it is 
hoped will be a means of advising fel- 
low members of the Association what 
is going on within the Association and 
the purposes for which your money 
is being expended. 

The members of our Association 
being men and women of more than 
average intelligence, we will not at 
this time attempt to go into details 
as to the various officers and the 
duties of each. In a way the officers 
of the Association are Quasi Officers 
of the Court of Appeals, and their 
duties and powers are set out in the 
“Rules of the Court,” under “The 
Organization and Government of the 
Bar,” beginning with section 3.030 
through section 3.600; also in the Ap- 
pendix: “By-Laws of the Kentucky 
State Bar Association and of the 
Board of Bar Commissioners,” sec- 
tions 1 through 12. 


The Board of Bar Commissioners 
is an arm of the Court of Appeals 
entrusted with the duty of policing 
our members and considering any and 
all charges placed against any member 
and then reporting to the court what 
the board recommends in each case 
after due hearing and consideration. 
It will be well worth any attorney’s 
time to reread the rules and by-laws, 
as above referred to, as found in 
Rules and Docket of the Court of 
Appeals, Fall Term, 1950 (190 S.W. 
2d and 1948 KRS, page 2924), and 
to refresh himself, if he has not done 
so lately. Ours is an honorable pro- 
fession and composed of honorable 
men, but it can and will only remain 


so as long as we police our members 
and punish those guilty of improper 
conduct in their dealings and who 
bring reproach not only upon them- 
selves, but also upon the profession. 

The average lawyer has no idea of 
the tremendous amount of work that 
has been done and is being done by 
your officers and the Board of Com- 
missioners ; and that is the reason for 
this article. Until I went on the Com- 
mission I had about the same idea as 
most attorneys, that the Association 
was something that we had to belong 
to at the rate of $3.00 per year, and 
that all the Association did was to 
have an annual convention and spend 
your money for free entertainment 
for a bunch of “would-be big shots.” 
I soon had a rude awakening and 
found that my idea was all wrong, 
and we hope to be able to remove this 
idea from your mind if it exists there. 


But now you are probably think- 
ing that that is a good speech but 
when are you going to tell us some- 
thing. All lawyers know that it is 
necessary and proper that officers and 
members of the Commission keep in 
strict confidence the name and facts 
behind any charge placed against an 
attorney until same has been investi- 
gated, heard, and disposed of, and the 
Court of Appeals decides whether or 
not such attorney should be punished. 
It would be an easy matter to get 
some irresponsible person to place or 
make a charge of unethical and im- 
proper conduct against an attorney 
merely to hurt such attorney if the 
charge should be aired to the general 
public, even though that person knew 
the charge was unfounded. The very 
fact that the Commission must act im 
secret, is, I believe, the main reason 
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the average attorney knows so little 
of what is going on. 


Let 


us now consider the facts: 


What have the officers and Commis- 
sioners of your Association done dur- 
ing the year 1950, and for what has 
your money been spent? During the 
year 1950— 


22 


11,350 


complaints were filed against 
attorneys, and 18 hearings 
were held on those charges by 
Trial Committees composed of 
two Commissioners to each 
Trial Committee. 

complaints of unauthorized 
practice of law were consid- 
ered and acted upon. 
complaints of local bar as- 
sociations were considered. 
applications for reinstatement 
to practice law were filed; 4 
of these applications were 
granted; 1 application denied, 
and 1 is still pending at this 
time. ; 
advisory opinions were sought 
as to whether or not certain 
practices of attorneys were 
ethical and proper and opin- 
ions were given. 

miles were traveled by officers 
and members of the Commis- 
sion pertaining to business of 
the Association. 

man-days were spent by your 
officers and Commissioners 
away from their law offices on 
Association business, consist- 
ing of aiding District Bar 
Meetings, meetings of the 
Board of Bar Commissioners, 
attending hearings on disbar- 
ment proceedings or applica- 
tions for reinstatement to 
practice, and various other 
matters of the Association. 


The above mentioned 130 man-days 
does not include time spent answer- 
ing letters, writing reports on dis- 
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barment or reinstatement proceedings, 
time on research and writing of ad- 
visory opinions, preparing disbarment 
or reinstatement proceedings for hear- 
ing and various other matters. 

No officer or member of the Com- 
mission receives any compensation for 
time spent, except the secretary and 
treasurer. Officers and Commission- 
ers do receive their actual expenses, 
and nothing more, when on Associa- 
tion business. To serve without pay 
is part of our job and we all know 
it when we accept a place in the op- 
erations of the Association, so do not 
feel that we will be asking for a raise 
in salary. 

We hope by this article and others 
to follow that each of you will be 
kept up to date on what is going on 
within the Association and you will 
feel that no one is trying to keep any- 
thing from you. If any member has 
any idea he or she would like to see 
developed, or an explanation made, 
or any question answered, just write 
your Commissioner or some other 
officer of the Association and we will 
try to take care of the same in so far 
as we can. 


“A JURY OF HIS PEERS” 


Many years ago, an alleged horse 
thief was brought up for trial in a 
rough and tumble Western frontier 
town. Before the proceedings began, 
the judge gave the usual instructions 
to the jury. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, this here is 
a democratic country, and this feller 
is supposed to git a fair trial. You’UJ 
have to listen to the testimony and 
decide the verdict, guilty or not 
guilty. But remember one thing. 
There’s somebody bigger’n you or 
me. There’s a Divine Justice, above 
and beyond this courtroom, an Eternal 
Providence lookin’ down here, and He 
ain’t gonna be took in by no lyin’ hoss 


thief.”,—Tracks, C. & O. R. R. 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


The following standing committees have been appointed by President 


John L. Davis to serve for the year 1951: 


Policy and Advisory Committee 
George S. Wilson, Chairman, 
Owensboro 
Charles S. Adams, Covington 
Angus McDonald, Lexington 
S. M. Rosenstein, Louisville 
LeWright Browning, Ashland 


Committee on Unauthorized 
Practice of Law 
Nolan Carter, Chairman, Lexington 
J. L. Smith, Catlettsburg 
E. B. Fowler, Louisville 
Arthur W. Grafton, Louisville 


Committee for Recovery of Costs 

In Disciplinary Cases 

Frank Daley, Chairman, Frankfort 
Charles Hobson, Frankfort 


Committee on Legal Education, 
Admission and Placement 
Vince Goodlett, Chairman, Frank- 
fort 
E. J. Stahr, Jr., Lexington 
J. B. Price, Paducah 
A. C. Russell, Louisville 
William L. Wilson, Owensboro 


Bar Journal Committee 
Ed P. Jackson, Chairman, 
ville (1) 

Robert Spragens, Lebanon (2) 
H. N. Grigsby, Springfield (3) 
Fred Whiteside, Lexington (1) 
J. D. Craddock, Munfordville (2) 
James F. Clay, Danville (3) 
The figures indicate the number of years 


the member will serve from date of appoint- 
ment. 


Louis- 


District Bar Committee 
Donald Q. Taylor, Chairman, 
Louisville 
Blakey Helm, Louisville 
Edward A. Dodd, Louisville 


Legislative Committee 
Will H. Fulton, Chairman, 
ville 
Lawrence Grauman, Louisville 
William Allender, Frankfort 
Lewis Cox, Frankfort 
Alva A. Hollon, Hazard 
H. H. Harned, Frankfort 


L.ouis- 


Committee on Co-operation 
With A.B.A. 
F. B. Martin, Chairman, Mayfield 
Clifford Smith, Frankfort 
J. G. Wheeler, Paducah 
B. L. Kessinger, Sr., Lexington 
Robert Caldwell, Ashland 


Committee on Co-operation 
With the A.L.I. 
William L. Wallace, Chairman, 
Lexington 
Andrew Duncan, Louisville 
James W. Stites, Louisville 


Carlisle Memorial Committee 
Charles S. Adams, Chairman, Cov- 
ington 
Lorimer W. Scott, Newport 
Marion W. Moore, Covington 


War Work Committee 
Henry J. Stites, Chairman, Louis- 
ville 


Committee on Public Relations 
Hubert Willis, Chairman, Louis- 
ville 
Robert M. O’Dear, Lexington 
M. C. Redwine, Winchester 
Andrew Clark, Covington 
Bernard Coughlin, Maysviile 
H. R. Dysard, Ashland 
Ridley Sandidge, Owensboro 





The District Bar Meetings for the Summer 


[he plans for the District Bar Meetings for the year have been completed 
and the dates and places of meeting are as follows: 


First District, at Kentucky Lake, August 7 
The Paducah Bar Association will act as host to the visiting law- 
yers. Mr. A. E. Boyd, Jr., of Paducah is the president of the local 
association. 


Second District, at Owensboro, August 8 
The Daviess County Bar Association will act as host to the visit- 
ing lawyers. Mr. John Wood of Owensboro is the president of the 
Daviess County Bar Association. 


Third District, at Mammoth Cave, August 9 
The Barren County Bar Association will act as host. Mr. Brent 
Dickinson, Glasgow, is the president of the Barren County Bar As- 
sociation. 
Eighth District, at Carter Cave State Park, August 21 
The Grayson County Bar Association will be host to the visitors. 


Mr. D. V. Kibbey of Grayson is the president of the Grayson County 
3ar Association. 


Seventh District, at Pikeville, August 22 
The Pike County Bar Association will be the host to the visiting 
lawyers. Mr. Sidney Trivette of Pikeville is the president of the Pike 
County Bar Association. 


Ninth District, at Cumberland Falls, August 23 
The Whitley County Bar Association will be the host. Mr. A. T. 
Siler of Williamsburg is the president of the Whitley County Bar 
Association. 


Fifth District, at Covington, September 12 
The Kenton County Bar Association will be the host. Mr. William 
O. Ware of Covington is the president of the Kenton County Bar As- 
sociation. 


Sixth District, at Lexington, September 13 
The Fayette County Bar Association will be the host. Mr. Charles 
Wylie of Lexington is president of the Fayette County Bar Associa- 
tion, 


A substantial part of the afternoon session at each of the meetings will 
be turned over to the Civil Code Commission who will discuss the proposed 
changes in the Civil Code of practice. At the dinner session the President, 
John L. Davis, will make a report on Bar Association Activities and the State 
Committee will provide an after dinner speaker. 





The Public Relations Program 


President Davis has received nu- 
merous inquiries concerning his let- 
ter to the membership of April 25 in 
which he called on the membership 
for a voluntary contribution to a 
Public Relations fund. He has been 
responding to these inquiries from his 
office, but in order to further clarify 
that program he has asked the Journal 
to publish the following amplification 
of that letter. 

During the past year President 
Redwine and the leaders of the Pub- 
lic Relations activities of the bar 
worked diligently and effectively on 
the subject of Radio Programs de- 
signed to educate the public as to the 
services which a lawyer is able to 
furnish. These programs were pro- 
duced in several cities throughout the 
state, and due to the excellent co- 
operation by the various radio sta- 
tions this program could be, and was, 
carried on without the necessity of 
any finencial outlay. 

At the convention in Louisville this 
spring, the Association adopted a res- 
olution commending this program and 
recommending that it be continued 
and expanded. In order to expand 
the program, consideration was given 
to the use of the other major adver- 
tising medium, newspapers. 

The bar associations of other states 
(Florida, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and others) have 
had marked success with newspaper 
advertising; and in Kentucky, the 
Maysville Bar had, at the time of the 
convention, seen an increase in the 


gross business of the lawyers follow- 
ing a brief campaign in the Maysville 
paper. 
The general reasoning underlying 
the creation of the State Bar As- 
sociation Fund, referred to as the re- 
volving fund in President Davis’ let- 
ter of April 25, was, first, that it 
would provide a centralization of the 
program and facilitate its execution 
by having the State Association Pub- 
lic Relations Committee assemble 
necessary information and supervise 
the preparation of appropriate adver- 
tising material to be supplied to the 
participating local associations. Fur- 
thermore, by having a state fund, each 
member of the bar would be afforded 
an opportunity to support the pro- 
gram whether -the bar of his city con- 
ducted an advertising program or not. 
In this manner, as an example, if the 
Lexington bar decided to carry out 
an advertising campaign in its news- 
papers, and the members of the Ver- 
sailles bar decided not to do so, the 
Versailles lawyers could none the less 
support the program by their con- 
tribution to the state revolving fund. 
Newspaper advertising, however, is 
not inexpensive and by referring to 
the Treasurer’s report of last year's 
receipts and expenditures and _ the 
current budget (see page 85) you 
will see that funds for this purpose 
are not available from present Bar 
Association resources. 
President Davis, at the time we go 
to press, advises the Journal that the 
fund is now up to $550 and asks each 
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member of the Association to send The State Public Relations Com- 
his contribution to Henry H. Harned, mittee consists of Hubert Willis, 
Secretary, Frankfort, and to indicate chairman, Louisville; Robert M. 
that the contribution is for the Public O’Dear, Lexington; M. C. Redwine, 
Relations Fund. Winchester; Andrew Clark, Coving- 
ton; Bernard Coughlin, Maysville; 
H. R. Dysard, Ashland; and Ridley 
Sandidge, Owensboro. 


This program of public education 
is designed for the benefit of the pub- 
lic and the lawyers of Kentucky and 
will be commenced as soon as ade- Samples of the type of advertising 
quate funds are received and neces- under consideration by the State Pub- 


sary arrangements are made with the lic Relations Committee appear on 
local bar associations. this and the following page. 





Penny Wise or Dollar Wise 


Clarence P ..., a farmer, suffered a crop failure and lost some 
cattle because of sickness. He roughly totaled his income and 
expenses, found that he had a large loss, and felt he need not 
obtain legal advice to help prepare his Income Tax Return. He 
reported his income and expenses, showed his loss, filed his return 
and forgot about it. 


Henry J ..., living close to Clarence, suffered the same crop 
failure, but lost more livestock than his neighbor. Feeling there 
must be some way to save something from such a heavy loss, he 
consulted his Lawyer, who TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE INCOME TAX LAWS, filed the neces- 
sary papers and saved Henry $780.00. 

Clarence was “PENNY-WISE,” but Henry was “DOLLAR- 
WISE.” 

Your Lawyer’s duty is to SAVE EVERY TAX DOLLAR 
he legally can. Take advantage of his knowledge of the Tax Laws 
by consulting him on your 1951 Return. 


This message is sponsored in the public interest by the Ken- 
tucky and Bar Associations. 














Sample of Ads Now Under Consideration by the Public Relations Committee 
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But his regular clients . . . those who know him well . . . call 
him Counselor. He’s familiar with their affairs, and advises 
them prudently. His judgment is respected when discussing 
business problems. He keeps his clients up-to-the-minute on 
changes in the law and tells them when a change in their 
personal affairs affects their wills or their property ownership. 


Select a good lawyer. Consult him regularly. Before long plai 
you'll be calling him Counselor. It will pay you well in the cox 
Ss long run. The 
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Law Student Apprenticeship Program 


By ELVIS J. STAHR, JR., Dean, 
University of Kentucky College of Law 


This summer the Law Student Ap- 
prent eship Program, which was be- 
gun in 1950 and which was endorsed 
by the recent State Bar Convention, 
will be continued. President Davis of 
the State Bar Association has ap- 
pointe! a new committee under the 
chairmanship of Vincent Goodlett of 
Frankfort to handle it. The other 
members of the committee are Bran- 
don Price of Paducah, William L. 
Wilson of Owensboro, Dean A. C. 
Russell of Louisville, and the writer. 
The committee has met and decided 
to continue the program generally 
along the lines it was operated last 
summer, except that students with 
only one year of law school training 
will not be encouraged to participate. 

The plan works in a very simple 
way. [ach interested student files an 
application through his dean, specify- 
ing the period during the summer 
during which he wishes to serve an 
apprenticeship and the community in 
which he wishes to serve it. The 
chairman of the committee assigns 
the applications among the members 
of the committee on a geographical 
basis. Each member of the commit- 
tee is responsible for arranging ap- 
prenticeships for those students as- 
signed to him. In doing this he writes 
to a lawyer or law firm in the com- 
munity specified by the student, ex- 
plaining the program and asking the 
co-operation of the lawyer or firm. 
The student is notified when arrange- 
ments for his apprenticeship have 
been completed. 

The purpose of the program is to 
provide during the summer practical 
training for law students to supple- 
ment their law school work. Every 


effort is made to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of lawyers who will take a gen- 
uine interest in the student. The law- 
yer is expected to permit the student 
to work on practically every type of 
legal matter that may be current in 
the office, of course supervising the 
student’s work carefully. Wherever 
possible, the student should be taken 
to court and also permitted to sit in 
on conferences in the office. The 
student can be called upon to assist 
in legal research, in drafting legal 
instruments, and so on. The key idea 
is to show and explain to the student 
how a law office is conducted, how 
cases are prepared, and how trials are 
conducted; in other words, as much 
as possible about how a lawyer prac- 
tices law. 

The forty students who partici- 
pated last summer, as well as the law- 
yer in whose offices they worked, were 
uniformly enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram. If each lawyer will adopt the 
attitude that he wants to give his ap- 
prentice as much help, interest, and 
guidance as he would give to his own 
son in the same circumstance, the 
program will be invaluable. 

It is hoped that any lawyer who is 
called upon this summer to take a 
student for a few weeks will agree 
to do so and will give the student his 
sincere personal attention. 


ee 


The Daviess County Bar Associa- 
tion plans to microfilm for safe keep- 
ing all important public records. 
Under the association’s plan, all valu- 
able records in the county clerk’s of- 
fice would be filmed as a precaution 
against destruction by fire. 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


By WILL H. FULTON 


The Legislative Committee of the 
Kentucky State Bar Association met 
at the Kentucky Hotel on March 28, 
1951, at 4:30 p. m., following the 
afternoon session of the Kentucky 
State. Bar Association. 

There were present at the meeting 
the following members: Henry 
Harned, of Frankfort; William AI- 
lender, of Frankfort; Alva A. Hollon, 
of Hazard; Judge Lawrence Grau- 
man, of Louisville; and the chairman, 
Will H. Fulton, of Louisville. Lewis 
Cox, of Frankfort, and Logan Pat- 
terson, of Pineville were both absent 
from the meeting, since they were 
unable to attend the meeting of the 
Kentucky State Bar Association. 
Judge Roy Helm, of the Court of 
Appeals, sat with the committee by 
invitation, and entered into discus- 
sion of the matters which came up. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, and a general discus- 
sion was held as to the objects, pur- 
poses, and functions of the commit- 
tee, it being the consensus of the com- 
mittee that its function was to in- 
vestigate as to the necessity or de- 
mand for the enactment of legisla- 
tion at the next session of the Leg- 
islature and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Association as to any 
such desirable legislation. 


It was unanimously agreed by the 
committee that the committee as a 
whole and the members thereof per- 
sonally should in every possible man- 
ner extend invitations to various at- 
torneys and legal organizations to ad- 
vise the committee with respect to any 
legislation which they deemed the Bar 
Association should sponsor. 


It was also unanimously agreed 
that the committee should maintain 


contact with the Court of Appeals 
and the individual members thereof 
with reference to any legislation be- 
lieved by the court to be necessary and 
which the court felt it would be wise 
for the Kentucky State Bar Associa- 
tion to sponsor before the next legis- 
lature. The committee particularly 
designated H. H. Harned, Sergeant- 
at-Arms of the Court of Appeals, to 
maintain this contact and to advise the 
court of the committee’s action and to 
advise the committee of the court's 
decision in this matter. 


It was also unanimously agreed by 
the committee that the various Dis- 
trict Bar Meetings to be held later in 
the year should be advised by the 
committee of its function and _ that 
such District Bar Meetings should be 
requested to advise the committee as 
to any desirable legislation they might 
think should be sponsored by the Bar 
Association at the next session of the 
legislature. 


It was further unanimously agreed 


‘ that the Kentucky State Bar Journal 


should be requested to publish in its 
next issue an invitation to all law- 
yers and legal organizations to ad- 
vise the committee of desirable leg- 
islation to be sponsored. 

There being no further business 
before the committee, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Judge James C. Carter instructed 
the grand jury at Liberty, Kentucky, 
to take every possible means in mak- 
ing indictments against drunken driv- 
ers. In his instructions to the jury 
he indicated that drunken drivers 
were one of the country’s most dan- 
gerous hazards. 
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Threads 


By ISADORE STERN 


frequently, the layman re- 
law as a dry, dusty, and 
somewhat ponderous mystery. And 
yet, there is probably no more ab- 
sorbing collection of human hopes 
and icars, successes and failures, 
loves and hates, than the files of a 
busy attorney. 

My own fifty years of practice is, 
| think, no exception. The files that 
have accumulated over that half- 
century, I still have. But sometime 
they must go, and before they do, 
let them reveal just a few of their 
more human—and sometimes more 
ironic—secrets. 

Hans Koppel, when I first met him, 
was a sturdy six-footer, blonde with 
bright blue eyes. He was a country- 
bred German, twenty-one years of 
age and good looking enough to be a 
movie star. He was arrested for 
breach of the peace and engaged me 
to represent him at the magistrate’s 
hearing. 

Before going to the hearing, he told 
me he was madly in love with Eva 
Schmidt, a German girl, whose par- 
ents had kept a bakery near his home 
in Germany. She had agreed to 
marry him, but when he asked for 
her parents’ consent, they thought he 
was not good enough for Eva and 
ordered him out of the house. He 
was heartbroken and stayed away for 
several months and not being able to 
wercome his love, he again went to 
her home, only to find that the entire 
family had moved to America with- 
out leaving any forwarding address. 
He had spent days and nights attempt- 
ing to find Eva’s new home. 


All tvo 
gards the 


One day, a next-door neighbor told 
him that Eva’s father had established 
aGerman bakery in Philadelphia. He 


saved up passage money and arrived 
in Philadelphia about a year after he 
had been ordered out of the house. 
He did not dare enter her house, but 
waited day after day near her house 
just to get a glimpse of her. He did 
not know she was employed and came 
home around six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. One day he kept his vigil longer 
than usual and at last caught sight of 
her as she returned from work. She 
was so happy to see him that she em- 
braced him on the street. Just then 
her father came out of the house and 
there was a scuffle. The father in- 
sisted on Eva’s going into the house 
and told Hans never to come back. 
The father, to insure that he would 
not be molested again, swore out a 
warrant for Hans for breach of the 
peace. At the hearing, he told the 
magistrate that Hans was annoying 
his family by his unwanted attentions 
to his daughter and asked that Hans 
be placed under bond to keep away 
from his premises. The daughter was 
not present and Hans was placed 
under bond to keep away. 

Hans brooded, and met Eva at her 
place of employment several times. 
However, Eva being an honest girl, 
told her mother, who in turn told her 
father about it, with the result that 
Eva had to change her place of em- 
ployment at his demand, to avoid any 
possible encounter with Hans again. 
But love will find a way. Eva met 
him and they agreed to marry. Hans 
took out a marriage license, but when 
he went to get his bride the door was 
shut in his face and Eva was im- 
prisoned for weeks in her home. 
Hans brooded, became sick at heart, 
and finally lost his reason to such an 
extent that one evening, when he 


(Continued on page 100) 
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THE ALABASTER BOX 


“There came unto him a woman 
having an alabaster box of very 
precious ointment and poured it on 
his head as he sat at meat. * * * 
“When Jesus understood it, he said 
unto them, Why trouble ye the 
woman? for she hath wrought a 


a 


good work upon me. 


Everyone has an alabaster box; it 
may not be filled with precious oint- 
ment, rare perfumes, or expensive 
oils, but it is well supplied with the 
milk of human kindness, an abundant 
amount of good will, and ar unlimited 
supply of kind words. 

Mary by her act was expressing 
her appreciation of the Savior. 

The granting of the certificates of 
“Counselor at Law” by the Associa- 
tion at the last convention was an act 
expressing the appreciation of the As- 
sociation to those older lawyers who 
had honorably practiced the profes- 
sion for fifty years or longer. It was 
a pat on the back, saying well done. 

Anyone can do a better job when 
told he is doing a good job or has 
done one. We are all too stingy with 
our compliments ; we are more prone 
to speak evil than good. Slight effort 
in the other direction brings lasting 
friendships and much happiness. As 
Mary was told “she hath wrought a 
good work upon me,” likewise the 
Association wrought a good work 
upon the older lawyers who are al- 
77, traveling down the shady side 
of life. 


THE PROPOSED CHANGE 
IN METHOD OF 
ELECTING OFFICERS 


The proposed change in the method 
of electing the general officers of the 
Association, which was made at the 
past convention, needs much study by 
the committee into whose lap it has 
been placed. Unquestionably elec- 
tion by the entire membership is the 
more democratic way, but whether it 
is the best way is subject to dispute. 
The present method is almost as 
democratic, that is, the officers are 
elected by the Board of Commission- 
ers who in turn are elected by the 
membership. The membership is not 
likely to give as much careful con- 
sideration to the fitness for the offices 
as the Board of Commissioners. 
About fifty per cent of the lawyers of 
the state are “Association conscious,” 
and by “Association conscious” we 
mean those lawyers who under- 
stand the purpose and functions of 
the Association and have the good 
of the whole profession at heart. The 
other fifty per cent look upon the 
Association as something to pay dues 
to; they never attend an annual meet- 
ing nor take any interest in the pro- 
ceedings. These are likely to vote for 
the most affable, pleasing candidate 
without thought to his qualifications, 
while a lawyer who has been elected 
to the Board of Commissioners would 
have the fitness of the man strictly in 
mind. 

Under. the old method there have 
been eighteen presidents, every one 
of them well fitted to the job. Under 
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‘ 
.them the Association has prospered 
and made wonderful strides. It 
might do as well if the officers were 
elected directly by the membership. 

Another thing that the committee 
that is studying the question must 
decide is whether the whole member- 
ship shall vote, if a change is made, 
or only those who attend the annual 
convention. Again we repeat that the 
question calls for much study and 
careful consideration. 


KENTUCKY’S LAWYERS 
POINT UP A LESSON 

Members of the Kentucky State 
Bar Association added some new 
wrinkles to their convention here this 
week, and attractive wrinkles they 
were, too. Aside from the usual 
frivolity of convention-time, and the 
inevitable talk on “Tax Discrimina- 
tion Against Lawyers,” the attorneys 
devoted their time to a thoughtful 
study of their profession and con- 
cluded that they were not exactly per- 
fect in their role of public protectors. 


Not only did they admit that there 
were flaws in the legal profession, but 
they tried to find ways to correct 
them, and there was more than the 
customary applause when the prin- 
cipal convention speaker reminded 
them that attorneys are supposed to 
see that laws are enforced, and not 
just used for the support of attorneys. 
The attorneys also found time to 
study our state Constitution, and 
recommend changes that would bene- 
fit not only the legal profession but 
the entire state. Experience in other 
states has shown, they concluded, that 
there is no danger in modernizing a 
state constitution, and Kentucky’s 
charter could be improved by remov- 
ing a number of obsolete provisions. 
They also endorsed the 1950 enabling 
act of the General Assembly to permit 
speedier amendment of our Constitu- 
tron. 


.of the bar. 


ee 
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Such conscientious — self-ex 
tion at a professional conventio 
refreshing as it is surprising. Cer- 
tainly we have never noticed such an 
attempt at self-improvement by con- 
ventions of teachers or doctors (or 
newspapermen, for that matter). On 
the contrary, most of the meetings are 
consumed in torrents of self-admira- 
tion, discussion of salaries and fees, 
and occasional outbursts against the 
inroads of Socialism. We hope the 
other professions of our state were 
watching the lawyers here this week. 
Perhaps their example will have a 
healthful influence—Reprinted from 
the Courier-Journal, Louisville, March 
31, 1951 


CONDUCT NOT 
BECOMING A LAWYER 


The members of our Court of Ap- 
peals are, at the present time, justi- 
fiably incensed at having received an 
anonymous letter which makes un- 
true and unfounded charges against 
the Court concerning its decision of 
cases. The letter was presumptively 
written by a member of the Associa- 
tion. 

It has been our experience that the 
members of our Court, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, have con- 
sistently been receptive to construc- 
tive criticism or suggestions offered 
by the Association and the members 
In light of this genial, 
co-operative attitude of the Court, an 
anonymous upbraiding is an unwar- 
ranted blow below the belt and con- 
duct to be strongly deplored by our 
Association. 

The only plausible rationalization 
which we can suggest to such pusil- 
lanimous action is that the author ot 
the letter was counsel for an umnsuc- 
cessful appellate litigant, and he has 
not matured sufficiently to appreciate 
the fact that there are always two 
sides to a law suit. 
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CYNICISM 

Cody Fowler, President of the 
American Bar Association, speaking 
at the last state bar convention re- 
minded the bar of Kentucky of its 
obligation to take an active part in 
government. Long a foe of corrup- 
tion of public officials, Mr. Fowler 
pointed out that the various anti- 
gambling statutes were the oppor- 
tunity for some lawyers in public 
offices to exact bribes from violators 
to permit and condone their viola- 
tion. Mr. Fowler reminded the As- 
sociation that attorneys have an ob- 
ligation to see that all law is en- 
forced. 


In the same edition of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal that carried 
President Fowler’s remarks, appeared 
transcript of testimony of witnesses 
before the Kefauver Crime Commit- 
tee in Washington that nationally 
known “notorious” gambling estab- 
lishments were operating openly in 


Kentucky “by sufferances” of law en- 
forcing officers. No defense ever ap- 
peared to these remarks. 


As pointed out by observers, this 
condition results in a state of apathy 
and cynicism on the part of most 
citizens toward their elected public 
officials. It discourages the honest 
man to seek office and enables the dis- 
honest and selfish official to retain 
his. 


There can be no common cure for 
mass cynicism. Individually, how- 
ever, every man, by action and ac- 
tive opposition to known evils, can 
change his own views and eventually 
make public opinion. Each lawyer in 
public office must consider his office 
a public trust. He must wish to give 
more to the public than he gets back 
and he cannot use a public office mere- 
ly to increase his own wealth and 
well-being. 

Above all else, lawyers, in and out 
of office, must use every means of 


combating the feeling of cynicism 
that a great number of ordinary citi- 
zens are beginning to express about 
local criminal law enforcement. Law- 
yers in every community must make 
this their fight. We are reminded of 
the words of Henry L. Stimson in 
his memoirs : 


“.... the man who tries to work for 
the good, believing in its eventual vic- 
tory, while he may suffer setback and 
even disaster, will never know de- 
feat. The only deadly sin I know 
is cynicism.” 


If we lawyers of Kentucky have a 
problem of local law enforcement, 
let’s not be cynical about it, but let’s 
not be cynical about it, but let’s at- 
tack it openly, as an enemy in our 
midst, and resort to disciplinary ac- 
tion and disbarment, if necessary, to 
preserve the integrity and honor of 
the profession. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Among the various items discussed 
by attorneys at the last convention 
was that of “Public Housing.” Ac- 
cording to a number of city solicitors 
questioned, this is a top-priority prob- 
lem, along with slum clearance, in 
most larger communities. 

It has always seemed to us that 
herding families into barracks-like 
buildings, no matter how fine, was 
not the way to make a man feel that 
“his home was his castle.” We have 
felt, too, that pent-house, apartment, 
tenement, and public housing dwell- 
ers never had the same feeling toward 
government as did the man who 
“owned” a portion of this earth’s sur- 
face. No matter how poor, how 
humble, or how far in debt, we feel 
that the homeowner makes the better 
citizen. 

We do appreciate that an emer- 
gency alters every case. We appreci- 
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ate, too, the housing shortage and the 
plight of low-income groups and fam- 
ihes with a large number of children. 
It is much easier to give advice than 
to correct a situation, but we believe 
that the recent advice of Alexander 
Summer, president: of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, 
might do something to shape long- 
range planning on the part of attor- 
neys who have anything to do with 
public’ housing and slum clearance. 


Mr. Summer believes that the en- 
forcement of local health, safety, and 
housing and zoning ordinances will 
outlaw the use of slum housing and 
would be the direct way to attack the 
problem. He said further, in part: 


“Public housing is a European de- 
vice and has developed into a fraud 
on the taxpayer . it has not, on 
the whole, cleared slums, and it is 
not primarily serving needy families 

it has become political jobbery 
for a few at the expense of the tax- 
payer.” 


A solution might be to make loans 
available by private lending institu- 
tions, guaranteed in whole or part, 
by the government to permit the 
needy to rent, or, to build individual 
housing units that meet standards of 
local ordinances. We would like 
every citizen to remain an individual, 
with a personal stake in government. 
It is no disgrace to be in debt, and 
the man who takes care of his debts 
and contracts is honored; but, we be- 
lieve that it is difficult to maintain 
pride in self, and interest in govern- 
ment, by those families who must 
proclaim to the world that they are 
receiving public charity, as is the case, 
when they live in a subsidized project. 


After the Civil War, a couple of 
young Yankee experimenters won- 
dered what they would get if they 
combined nitrocellulose (then a new 


high explosive) and camphor under 
heat and pressure. I’xpericnced 
chemists predicted an explosion which 
would blow them two miles the other 
side of kingdom come. The young 
men looked at this alleged fact from 
all sides and decided it wasn’t a fact 
at all. So they went right ahead and 
invented celluloid —York Trade Com- 
positor. 


THREADS 
(Continued from page 95) 


chanced to meet Eva on the street, 
he shot her and himself. 


Eva died instantly; Hans had shot 
himself through the heart and was 
not expected to recover. No one up 
to that time had ever recovered from 
the type of injury he had inflicted on 
himself. He was taken to the hos- 
pital where it was found the heart 
had been pierced and that it would 
require stitching. It was a delicate 
operation but a young surgeon at the 
hospital chanced it. Hans was a 
prisoner, and it was a question of 
saving a life. He was weak from the 
loss of blood, and was taken from 
the operating table more dead than 
alive. Medical journals learned of 
the case and the daily newspapers fol- 
lowed and published his progress 
from day to day. 


Thanks to a robust constitution, he 
became stronger and the operation 
was heralded as a great medical 
achievement. Two months later he 
was discharged as cured, and the 
surgeon received the plaudits of the 
medical fraternity from all over the 
world, but Hans was taken to prison 
to await trial for murder. Thus, the 
man whose life had hung by a thread 
for months was brought into court, 
convicted of murder in the first de- 
gree and it took a strong rope to hang 
him. What a vindication for medicine 
and law! 





LEGAL ARTICLES 


Obligations of Older Lawyers 
to Beginners 


By ERNEST WOODWARD 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 


Mr. Woodward is a practicing lawyer 


and a member of the Jefferson County Bar. 


The retiring officers of the Ken- 
tucky State Bar Association, headed 
by President Redwine, did such an 
excellent job during the past year that 
their successors are, more or less, “on 
the spot.” 

I venture to suggest the new ad- 
ministration will prove most helpful 
to the profession—old and young 
alike—and to the courts, by centering 
activity during the coming year on 
the problem of how a young lawyer 
may establish himself in active prac- 
tice, in an honorable manner. It is 
a very difficult and a very real prob- 
lem. We older lawyers have done 
practically nothing toward the solu- 
tion of it. 

There is an old story that one busi- 
ness man told another that a third 
had died, leaving all his money and 
property to the Devil, and when asked 
what the courts would do with that 
money, he replied, “Give it all to the 
lawyers, I guess.” 

There may be a grain of truth in 
the anecdote, but the one certain 
thing is, that young lawyers would 
get precious little of that estate. 


A recent survey by the Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York 
reports that less than 20 per cent of 
the lawyers receive more than 80 per 
cent of the fees paid to attorneys in 
that city. While conditions are not 
so bad in our own rural communities, 
the difference is one of degree only. 

The loss of public confidence in 
our lawmakers from the United 
States Senate on down to the town 
council is evidenced by the suggested 
Senate Commission to formulate a 
code of Senate morality; loss of con- 
fidence in the executive branch, from 
the President on down, is manifested 
by the numerous committees investi- 
gating the sale of political influence 
and the close ties that exist between 
leaders of crime and leaders of 
politics. 

Public confidence in our courts is 
the last bulwark of popular govern- 
ment, and it is manifest that courts 
cannot function effectively without 
the aid of an able and honorable bar 
to assist them in the administration 
of justice. This is so, because the 
judge must come from the local bar; 
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furthermore, no judge can possibly 
read, much less search for, all perti- 
nent authority—or even consider 
every order that he signs. Of neces- 
sity, the court’s efficiency depends 
largely on the honesty and efficiency 
of the attorneys who practice before 
him. 

In past years it was comparatively 
easy for the industrious and honest 
young. lawyer to establish a practice 
without resorting to “ambulance 
chasing” or other unethical practice, 
and we older lawyers are inclined to 
say “Let the young fellows establish 
their own practice like we did”’— 
and let it go at that. 


But when we began practice, a 
statute, code, and set of Kentucky 
Reports were about all the tools 
actually needed, and $500 would equip 
a law office. Today, $5,000 will not 
equip a beginner with the books, 
furniture, and special service required 
to intelligently advise clients concern- 
ing the multiplied complexities of 
Taxation, Fair Trade Practices, 
Labor Regulations, Price Control, 
etc. 

Fifty years ago the young lawyer 
could pay all living expenses and 
office expenses with an annual income 
of $500; now ten times that much is 
necessary. 


But’ an even heavier handicap is 
that increased complexities of law, 
and administrative regulations, drive 
clients away from the beginner and 
into the larger law offices. The aver- 
age business man is unwilling to take 
his damage claims to one lawyer; 
consult another about tax questions, 
a third about labor relations, and still 
another about fair trade practice, 
price regulations and trade-mark or 
unfair competition problems. The 
client knows he cannot properly judge 
the qualifications of legal experts in 
such various fields, and he prefers 
to take all his legal problems to one 


— ee 


office with such a reputation as gives 
some assurance that one of the at- 
torneys in it will have the requisite 
knowledge and experience to properly 
protect the client’s interest. 

With the constant increase of that 
natural tendency, how can the young 
attorney “Start out for himself like 
we did?” 

The answer is, of course, that he 
cannot do anything of the kind. He 
must be rich enough to wait long 
years for clients, or swallow his re- 
pugnance and chase business from 
the ignorant and unfortunate, or, he 
must be given a chance to develop 
honorably by an association with an 
older and _ established practitioner. 
Such an association is needed by an 
established lawyer, no less than it is 
needed by the beginner and I never 
cease to marvel at the objections made 
to such association by the “fat cats” 
of the legal profession who have en- 
joyed a legal monopoly and forget 
that special privilege implies obliga- 
tion in return for benefits received. 

Of course, most objections to the 
association of a young lawyer in the 
office of a senior are honestly offered, 
but in my opinion, they are almost 
always without any sound basis in 
fact. 

Let us now consider a few of the 
objections most commonly made by 
an older lawyer with a good practice, 
to the acceptance of a young lawyer 
lacking experience, as an office as- 
sociate : 


“I do not need help; what I need 
is more clients.” 


This objection is generally an hon- 
est one, but 99 per cent erroneous. It 
ignores two vital facts. First, the 
older lawyer is losing small business 
from regular clients because they 
know he cannot, and will not give it 
the required attention, and the loss 
of such small business may very well 
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lead to the loss of all of that client's 
business. Second, the young lawyer 
will bring new business when as- 
sociated with an experienced lawyer, 
which would not go to either of them 
if practicing alone. 

ME to handle 


“My clients want 


their business and would take it away 
if I shifted it to a young fellow.” 


This objection is probably 90 per 
cent correct, but no lawyer with com- 
mon sense, or any appreciation of 
what is due to either his client or his 
young associate, would consider the 
shifting of any complicated business 
to an inexperienced associate. But 
that young associate can investigate 
the law and ascertain the facts; he 
can collect debts due to the client 
that old attorneys neglect—and no 
client will think the worse of any law 
office because a young attorney col- 
lected money for a client which would 
have been lost for lack of time or 
effort on the part of the older law- 
yer. 


“IT am not making enough to pay 
a young attorney.” 


This objection may be 50 per cent 
correct but, as pointed out above, the 
older lawyer will make more money 
by such an association. He will at- 
tract new clients because he is better 
prepared to serve them and because 
of the natural desire to see a young 
lawyer succeed, especially, when that 
young lawyer has the benefit of the 
association with an experienced prac- 
titioner. I want to emphasize at this 
point, that these young lawyers are 
pitifully eager to demonstrate their 
worth and are generally willing to 
let the senior lawyer pay them what- 
ever they feel they have earned until 
they demonstrate their value to him. 


‘T am afraid the young fellow 
would steal my clients.” 


That objection is just about 100 
per cent honest—and 99 per cent er- 
roneous. In my practice extending 
well over a half century, I have -en- 
joyed association with scores of 
young attorneys as office associates 
and I have been disappointed by only 
one or two of them, though I doubt 
not that I proved a disappointment 
to many of them. They have gradu- 
ated from our office into well estab- 
lished law partnerships, and are now 
in daily competition with us and I 
have never found any one of them 
seeking any unfair advantage from 
the past relationship. 


I am probably even less of a poet 
than I am a lawyer (though some 
courts and some lawyers would prob- 
ably disagree even about that), but 
the result of my long association with 
junior partners is expressed in the 
following lines: 


Not many large fees have I made, 

But many trusted; many they 

Into whose hands my Honor laid; 

They were young lawyers. I am 
grey, 

But never have I been betrayed. 


David Lloyd George had head- 
aches galore when he was Prime Min- 
ister during World War I. One 
night, after a harrowing week solving 
a knotty problem, a fresh disturbance 
arose to cause him worriment. His 
colleagues feared he might crack un- 
der the new strain. To their astonish- 
ment, he appeared the following 
morning refreshed and cheerful. 

“What’s happened to you?” they 
asked. “You look as if you had been 
on a month’s vacation.” 

“With me,” laughed Lloyd George, 
“a change of trouble is as good as a 
vacation.”—Milwaukee Journal. 





... Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 


one of the least of these .. . 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


St. Matthew 25:49 


The author of the following article 


1s a capable leader of our Kentucky Bar who requests to remain 


anonymous. 


We hear a great deal about the 
problems of our Court of Appeals. 
After many years of struggle, salaries 
there have been made more nearly 
adequate ; through the years the num- 
ber of commissioners has grown and 
the judges have been provided with 
law clerks. We still hear people ad- 
vocating the necessity for shortening 
and printing the records, and the per- 
sonal appearances by counsels in all 
cases. 

There is little in print about it, but 
at every local bar there is always dis- 
cussion going on, always proposals 
being made for. improvements in the 
way of doing things in our circuit 
courts. Right now, there is a dis- 
tinguished committee hard at work on 
a revision of the rules of practice, 
confident that they can find means to 
improve the administration of justice. 

Though a lawyer may do moun- 
tains of work in preparing instru- 
ments, counseling, and planning, his 
reputation depends largely on what 
he does in the courtroom. All of us 
depend largely on the circuit court and 
the Court of Appeals for our living 
and we ought to give more, rather 
than less, attention to the selection of 
the judges of the courts and to the 
manner in which the courts are con- 
ducted. 

This we ought to do for our own 
protection, but we should not leave 
undone what can be done to improve 


the administration of justice in our 
magistrates’ courts. Our little people 
rarely, if ever, get into the circuit 
court. Their troubles are threshed 
out before the Squire and their im- 
pressions of government and of the 
manner in which justice is done or 
the manner in which justice is not 
done, are formed by their experiences 
in the Squires’ courts and by what 
they see going on there. 

We have had some good Squires in 
Kentucky. L: Boone Hamilton died 
in Frankfort in April after having 
served as county judge for about 
eighteen years. The Courier-Journal 
carried these remarks of Allan Trout: 


“Judge Hamilton was not a law- 
yer, and he was a man of limited edu- 
cation. But in adjusting human re- 
lations between the have-nots of this 
county, he reached heights seldom at- 
tained by professional sociologists. 

“His specialty was to patch up a 
divorce-threatened home; to find a 
way out for the garnisheed laborer 
before his case was called; to find 
a job for the paroled felon before he 
got in trouble again. 

“Pregnant unwed girls depended on 
Judge Hamilton to persuade the 
young men involved into matrimony. 
In time of flood, it was Judge Hamil- 
ton who organized fleets of trucks to 
take lowlanders and their chattels to 
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higher ground. He mourned at hum- 
ble funerals, and rejoiced at dinners 
on the ground in country churchyards. 

-“And upon all this, Judge Hamil- 
ton brought to bear the patience of 
Job, the wisdom of Solomon, and 
the native shrewdness of a dozen 
David Harums. 

“County Court, therefore, was the 
lengthened shadow of the slender, 
gray-thatched, and _ slow - speaking 
judge in the chair behind his littered 
desk. He ran his court mostly by 
ear, seldom by note.” 


It is just too bad that we do not 
have more Boone Hamiltons patch- 
ing up the troubles of our little peo- 
ple, “The Lord must have loved the 
common people because he made so 
many of them.” 

Experience has shown that only 
too often their troubles, which are so 
serious to them, get anything in the 
world but a sympathetic and consider- 
ate hearing. These troubles are very 
serious indeed to the people involved. 
To them they are not the joke which 
they may appear to be to an outsider. 
When a wage-earner is garnisheed, 
he is in great distress. When a mer- 
chant’s customers will not pay him, 
he may be forced to the wall. It re- 
quires a great deal of human under- 
standing to solve the problem. Hair- 
pulling and face-scratching may seem 
trivial to some, but these can either 
be smoothed over or may lead to cut- 
ting and shooting. Rackets over 
fence-building can become just as 
serious. 

Squires have been known to get 
in league with the constables and set 
up speed traps; others maintain even- 
handed relations with the highway 
patrol for the safety of the public 
roads. In some states there is a pretty 
common practice, and a very evil one, 
of putting accounts in the hands of 
Squires for collection, and they often 
use their own courts as the agency to 


force payment. In Kentucky we 
notice a very common practice where 
the same Squire or the same police 
judge will be handling a great volume 
of collections from the same source 
and sometimes with the understand- 
ing that no costs will be paid unless 
there is some realization. 

In our circuit court, we have jury 
commissioners who are required to 
select the jurors from the tax rolls, 
excessive bystanders are taboo, and 
any party so minded may see to it 
that the requirements are observed. 
In our Squires’ courts, the constable 
can decide the case by calling the 
right jurors and this happens only too 
often. This became so prevalent in 
one locality that the jury appearing 
in court time after time, became 
known as the “fire whistle jury.” 

Back in 1926, Mr. Chief Justice 
Taft said that a magistrate ought not 
to try a case where he got the costs 
on conviction or part of the fine. At 
the next session of the General As- 
sembly (1928) the county judge was 
put on a salary for the trial of mis- 
demeanors, but nothing has ever yet 
been done about the magistrate. 
Where the magistrate now tries a 
misdemeanor case, he collects his fee 
and per centum if there is a convic- 
tion and gets nothing if there is an 
acquittal As Mr. Taft well said, 
human nature will not permit a judge 
to be impartial where he is financially 
interested in the result of the trial. 
Yet we go on and on having our mag- 
istrates try these misdemeanors which 
mean so much to the interested parties 
and when the presiding magistrate has 
a direct financial interest in the re- 
sult. The situation can be cleared by 
the defendant’s right to a transfer to 
a county court. Many defendants do 
not know this and many others do 
not know how to go about it. When 
the Squires have an interest.in the 
result and the ‘constables’ fees depend 
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upon the result, the Squire handles 
the witnesses and the constable han- 
dles the summoning of the jury and 
the jury gets their little pittance only 
where there is a conviction, the de- 
fendant can do little, if anything, to 
invoke principle of reasonable doubt. 


Our forefathers spoke with great 
respect of “The Squire.” Today we 
hear a drawling slur—‘S-q-u-i-r-e.” 
It behooves us all to do a little some- 
thing about it. We talk about the 
leadership of the Bar. The truth is 
we do more following than we do 
leading. We accept conditions as 
they are. We take little or no in- 
terest in the candidates for the jus- 
tices of the peace. We have done 
nothing to get rid of the financial 
interest of the Squire in the cases. 
We have done nothing toward getting 
an impartial jury in the Squires’ 
courts. We have done nothing 


towards ironing out the troubles aris- 
ing from the attachment of wages, 
Nothing either to protect the mer- 
chant or to preserve for the debtors’ 
families some slight assurance of sub- 
sistence. 


When people become inured to 
hocus-pocus in the magistrates’ courts, 
we can expect them, when they make 
occcasional visits to the circuit court, 
to indulge in similar practices. Just 
as surely as charity begins at home, 
the great bulk of our people get their 
conception of the administration of 
justice and their courtroom habits 
from the manner in which the little 
courts are conducted. The little courts 
are the foundations and until we have 
there a spirit of fairness and human 
understanding, we cannot expect too 
much from the circuit court or the 
Court of Appeals, the places where 
we make our living. 


Statement to Petit Jurors 


By JUDGE J. WARD LEHIGH 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Judge J. Ward Lehigh has been on 


the Jefferson Circuit Court bench for the past two years. He 
has originated and followed the policy of making a statement to 


all incoming juries. 


In the opinion of the Journal other circuit 


judges could well take a leaf from Judge Lehigh’s notebook. 
We publish the statement in full herewith. 


LapieS AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 

Jury: 

You have been summoned accord- 
ing to law to serve as jurors in this 
court for the next two weeks be- 
ginning today. Our docket is so ar- 
ranged that cases are set for trial 
on only three days a week—Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday. We may 


be able to dispose of all the cases 
on the docket by the end of the week. 
You will, therefore, observe that in 
all probability, the greatest number 
of days that you will be required to 
report to the court will be six days. 
Even on those days, when a jury has 
been selected to try a particular case, 
the remainder or surplus jurors are 
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dismissed for the day. Actually, the 
chances are that you will be required 
to sit in the trial of cases no more 
than three days during the entire two 
weeks. 

The court opens at 10:00 o’clock 
in the morning, and usually we ad- 
journ at 4:00 in the afternoon. We 
recess for lunch from 12:00 to 2:00 
of each day. You will note, therefore, 
that before coming to court in the 
morning and after leaving court in 
the afternoon, you will have some 
time to devote to your private affairs 
and to your own personal business. 

The officers of the court will do 
all in their power to make your serv- 
ice as pleasant and with as little in- 
convenience to you as possible. 

I cannot impress upon you too 
strongly the importance of jury serv- 
ice. The importance of this service 
cannot be stressed any more strongly 
than by pointing out to you that while 
the judge is the judge of the law, the 
jury is the judge of the facts; and 
when a case is once submitted to a 
jury for its determination, seldom, if 
ever, is its verdict disturbed by the 
court. That in a measure will illus- 
trate to you the importance of jury 
service. 

Every litigant is entitled to, and 
must have, a fair, just and impartial 
trial of his case at the hands of an 
honest, sober and discreet jury of his 
fellow citizens. You are entitled to 
the same consideration ; and you must 
accord the same consideration to your 
neighbors and fellow citizens. 

Now, in entering upon the dis- 
charge of your duties as jurors, you 
should appreciate, first, the fact that 
in being called upon to serve as a 
juror, you enjoy a privilege not ac- 
corded many citizens in other parts 
of the world. In addition to that, 
however, you should also understand 
the responsibilities of jury service. 
This responsibility I might point out 
in the following manner: This build- 


ing, for instance, in which you will 
sit as a jury, is commonly referred to 
as a Court House, but it is more 
than that; it is a Temple of Justice, 
when you and the Judge perform 
your full duty. Your right to serve 
as a juror was purchased for you by 
the blood and agony of your fore- 
fathers, who wrested it from the con- 
trol of tyrants. Under our system 
of law, no person can be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property in certain 
cases without the consent of a jury 
—a jury of his fellow citizens. This 
is the very essence of freedom. You 
should recognize the importance of 
the court as an agency to settle civil 
disputes and to punish criminal acts. 
By your participation, you preserve 
and perpetuate these democratic 
processes. Trial by Jury is a basic 
right guaranteed to you and to your 
fellows. All who seek their day in 
court are entitled to a fair hearing, 
and as a juror, you must see that they 
get it from you. You should welcome 
the opportunity to serve as a juror, 
and regard it as the most important 
civil function you have to perform, 
and you should ask to be excused 
only in case of the most extreme 
emergency. Chosen first by lot, and 
then by consent of the parties, you 
should recognize that you represent 
this community in settling each con- 
troversy that comes before you for 
your determination. 

Your oath as a juror imposes upon 
you a sacred obligation which you 
should neither avoid nor shirk. You 
will well and truly try each case sub- 
mitted to you, and a true verdict 
render, according to the law given 
you by the judge and the evidence 
produced on the trial, to the best of 
your ability, without fear, favor, or 
hope of reward. 

tefore sitting im any particular 
case, you will frankly disclose to the 
court and counsel any knowledge of 
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the facts, any relationship to the 
parties and any bias or prejudice you 
may have against any of the parties, 
participants, cause, or the law on 
which it is based. You will listen at- 
tentively, patiently, with tolerance 
and understanding to all of the testi- 
mony, instructions and arguments and 
you will withhold any decision until 
all of the evidence has been intro- 
duced and the jury instructed on the 
law. With a patient and impartial 
mind, you will carefully weigh the 
evidence in search only of the truth. 

You are the judge of the weight to 
be given to the testimony. You will 
consider only the evidence introduced 
at the trial as it has been admitted by 
the judge as being competent under 
rules representing the experience of 
mankind in the search for truth. You 
will consider all of the evidence of 
both sides fully and fairly, and will 
search for the truth without regard 


to wealth or poverty, friendship or 
enmity of any parties or witnesses. 
You are the exclusive judge of the 
credibility of the witnesses. In testing 
the truth or falsity of testimony, you 


will consider the demeanor of the 
witness, his reputation for truth and 
veracity, when it is placed in issue, 
and the reasonableness of contradic- 
tory evidence. You will remember 
that you are not trying the lawyers, 
the judge or the witnesses, nor even 


the parties, but only the issues of fact , 


in the case. You will follow the in- 
structions of the judge as to the ap- 
plicable rules of law regardless of 
what you may think the law ought to 
be. In deliberating with other jurors, 
you will express your views frankly 
and urge the others to do the same. 
The opinions of your fellow jurors 
are entitled to your serious and re- 
spectful consideration. Their life ex- 
periences are probably as broad as 
your own and you should recognize 
their competence, in helping you 
solve your common problem. When 


ee 


convinced of the correctness of your 
views, you should adhere to them, 
but you should be open-minded, and 
remember always the desirability 
of reaching a unanimous verdict. 
Whether your verdict is for friend 
or foe, rich or poor, it is alike imma- 
teria!. What is important is that it 
be just and speak your honest con- 
viction of the facts. It will not be 
based on race, class, creed, or color. 
nor on any other extraneous consider- 
ation, but only on the law and eyi- 
dence. Yours is a great and heavy 
responsibility, for your decision may 
mean the difference between poverty 
or affluence for someone. In civil 
cases involving property rights, you 
will remember that it is not your 
property; and though your decision 
may bestow it on one or withhold it 
from the other, your action must be 
based on the facts and on nothing 
else. Justice, at one time little more 
than a dream, is now a reality if you 
and I perform our full duty. You 
should resolye that no act of yours 
will bring our system of liberty and 
justice under law into disrepute. You 
should resolve now that our system 
of justice under law will not fail be- 
cause of you. 

As a juror, I am sure now that you 
understand the importance of your 
office. I hope that you fully realize 
and appreciate the great privilege 
that has come to you in being called 
upon to serve on the jury. 

Now, the law exempts certain in- 
dividuals and persons in certain oc- 
cupations from jury service. If you 
are exempt under the law, the court 
is without power to compel you to 
serve, and you will not be required 
to serve if you claim your exemption. 
The fact that you are exempt, how- 
ever, does not disqualify you from 
service. In fact, most persons who 
are exempt are, in all probability, the 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Caution with the Constitution! 


By ROBERT H. HAYS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


Lexington. 


Mr. Hays is a practicing attorney of 
The views expressed by Mr. Hays are not neces- 


sarily the views of the Journal; and the Association at its recent 
convention adopted a resolution favoring the amendment, so 
they are, therefore, not the views of the Association. 


In submitting its report to Governor 
Clements and the General Assembly 
of 1950 the Constitution Review Com- 
mission, with commendable candor 
and becoming modesty, stated: “It is 
too much to hope that anyone will 
agree with all our recommendations. 
At the same time we feel that our 
work will have been worth while if 
it provokes better ideas and produces 
even a part of the changes which 
seem to us to be desirable.” 

Since the above report makes 
recommendations ‘in favor of pro- 
posed changes in the Kentucky Con- 
stitution, we think it proper to state 
some of the reasons why those of us 
who are opposed to many of the 
changes recommended by the com- 
mission feel that they should not be 
adopted. 

Before entering into a discussion of 
the specific changes which have been 
proposed, it is proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact that we are here 
dealing with the matter of changing 
the fundamental written charter of 
our State Government which includes, 
among other provisions deemed vital 
to the protection of the liberty and 
freedom of the individual citizen, our 
priceless Bill of Rights. We should 
consider and bear in mind that it is 
the Constitution—the document in 
which is embedded our fundamental 
and abiding rights and immunities, 


not mere state statutes or municipal 
ordinances—with which we are deal- 
ing, hence a document not to be light- 
ly changed or discarded. Those who 
glibly advocate so many changes 
might consider that changes made in 
the Constitution—unlike the situation 
as to statutes and ordinances—may 
not easily be rectified if they result in 
great harm to public welfare. In 
fairness to the committee, we hasten 
to point out that its only recommen- 
dation in respect of the Bill of Rights 
contained in the first twenty-eight sec- 
tions of our Constitution is that it 
be not touched. We believe all will 
concur in that view. But the Bill of 
Rights is couched necessarily in gen- 
eral terms and its specific application 
to the citizen in the exercise and en- 
joyment of his rights and privileges 
is in the hands of those administering 
the government in the legislative, 
executive, and judicial spheres. As 
the Bill of Rights is not self-execut- 
ing, it is only as and when it is im- 
plemented by legislation defining 
more specifically its application to the 
individual citizen that the rights and 
privileges—the enjoyment of which 
it vouchsafes—become operative. The 
legislative field is a wide one and it 
is very necessary that the Constitution 
contain restrictions upon the exercise 
of legislative powers. This is one of 
the vital functions which it serves. 
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Were it otherwise, it might well be 
maintained that there is no need for 
a Constitution other than the Bill of 


Rights. 


The framers of our present Con- 
stitution drew upon the experience of 
one hundred years of state govern- 
ment in Kentucky obtained under 
three prior Constitutions. The Con- 
stitutional Convention which drafted 
the ‘present Constitution was com- 
posed of one hundred delegates 
chosen by the people and comprised 
in its membership many of the most 
outstanding jurists, lawyers, and 
statesmen ever known in the history 
of our commonwealth. It remained 
in session over seven months and 
every section of the Constitution was 
the subject of long and careful con- 
sideration. Only after the closest 
scrutiny and extended debate were its 
provisions hammered out. No pro- 
vision was placed therein without such 
minute examination and each section 
was deemed necessary in the light of 
conditions then prevailing. Few, if 
any, we take it, would maintain that 
the Constitution as formulated by 
that convention and _ subsequently 
adopted by the people of Kentucky 
after extensive public debates in 
which its advantages and demerits 
were both fully examined, is a perfect 
document for all time. Certainly its 
framers did not hold such view since 
they expressly provided for a mode 
of revision. This mode of revision is 
set forth in Sections 256 to 263, in- 
clusive, and provides a method of 
amending the Constitution by sub- 
mitting amendments to a vote of the 
people or by calling a new constitu- 
tional convention. 


Passing over the various suggested 
changes recommended by the com- 
mittee in intervening sections (to 
most of which suggested changes we 
are opposed because they tend to 
centralize and augment power in the 


<—SE 


hands of those controlling the ad- 
ministration of the government there- 
by rendering the individual citizen 
relatively more impotent in the exer- 
cise of those rights and privileges 
sought to be guaranteed him by the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights), 
we pass to a consideration of the 
proposed change in Section 256 of 
the Constitution which the committee 
recommends since this constitutes the 
heart of its report. 

The committee has recommended 
that this section be amended to allow 
amendments without restriction as to 
number to be proposed at any regular 
session of the General Assembly or, 
at a special session if the proclama- 
tion calling same so provides, and, 
if approved by a three-fifths vote of 
both Houses, to be submitted to vote 
of the people at the next general 
election which occurs not less than 
ninety days from the final passage 
of such amendments, the vote to be 
taken thereon in such manner as the 
General Assembly may provide; that 
such amendments shall be submitted 
as to allow a separate vote on each, 
unless the General Assembly provides 
for a single vote on two or more 
amendments. 

As pointed out in the Committee's 
Report, the proposed amendment is 
designed to make the following 
changes in Section 256. We quote: 


“(1) Permits amendments to be 
proposed at a special session of the 
General Assembly, if stated in the 
original call. 


“(2) Requires submission of a- 
mendments at the next ‘general elec- 
tion,’ instead of the next ‘general 
election for members of the House 
of Representatives,’ with the result 
that the amendments would be sub- 
mitted in the same year in which the 
General Assembly meets, instead of 
the following year. 
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“(3) Removes the present pro- 
visions as to certification and can- 
vassing, which are unnecessary. 


“(4) Removes the provision that 
not more than two amendments may 
be submitted at any one time, and 
that the same amendment cannot be 
again submitted within five years 
after submission. 


“(5) Permits the General As- 


sembly to provide for a single vote 
on a group of amendments. 


“(6) Removes the obsolete prohi- 
bition against proposing amendments 
at the first session of the General 
Assembly following the adoption of 
the Constitution.” 


We shall consider these changes in 
their order: 


As to change (1), we have no par- 
ticular objection though it seems un- 
desirable to us since the matter of 
amending the Constitution appears 
of such gravity that it should receive 
more than the cursory attention which 
is usually given in a special session. 

As to change (2), we have no ob- 
jection so long as the amendments 
are submitted to a vote of the people 
ata “general” election. 

As to change (3), we are strongly 
opposed to removing the present pro- 
visions which require the vote to be 
certified by the officers of the elec- 
tion to the Secretary of State and be 
compared and certified by the same 
board authorized by law to compare 
the polls and give certificates of elec- 
tion to officers for the state at large. 
We are at a loss to comprehend how 
the committee could have made the 
recommendation to eliminate the fore- 
going. To us its characterization of 
this process as “unnecessary” is as- 
tounding. On the contrary, we sub- 
mit that there is far more reason to 
require the certification and can- 
vassing of the vote in the case of a 


change in our fundamental charter of 
government than in any other elec- 
tion. To remove these safeguards 
would, in our opinion, be reckless in 
the extreme and would be an open 
invitation to fraud. To leave to the 
whim of an _ administration-domi- 
nated General Assembly the determi- 
nation of the manner in which the 
vote may be taken (as the committee 
recommends) would, in our opinion, 
be foolhardy. 


As to change (4), we are just as 
strongly and earnestly opposed. The 
present provision in our Constitution 
was adopted after careful considera- 
tion and debate as to the wisdom of 
allowing multiple amendments to be 
submitted at one time. It was felt 
that the submission of more than two 
amendments at one time would lead 
to confusion and misrepresentation so 
that the voting public would have dif- 
ficulty in understanding the effect of 
such changes. The people of Ken- 
tucky demonstrated their approval of 
this view by ratifying the Constitu- 
tion with this provision in it and have 
since specifically reaffirmed their view 
twice, voting down attempts to change 
this section in 1929 and in 1937. Not- 
withstanding the clearly expressed 
will of the people the committee 
recommends a contrary position. We 
believe that the provisions of Section 
256 limiting to two the number of 
amendments which may be submitted 
at one time is both salutary and wise 
and we recommend its retention. 


As to change (5), we are opposed 
to giving to the General Assembly 
the power to provide for a single vote 
on a group of amendments. No 
amendment which is without merit 
should be proposed or submitted to 
a vote of the people—if it cannot 
stand on its own merits it deserves to 
fail.. The device of coupling several 
amendments together so that the 
voter must vote them all down—even 
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‘though he may be in favor of one or 
more of them—in order to avoid ac- 
_cepting another amendment of which 
he disapproves strikes us as neither 
logical nor equitable. 


As to change (6), this is too incon- 
sequential to deserve attention. 

The committee gives as its opinion 
that no material improvements in 
“modernizing” the Constitution can be 
brought about if only two sections 
can be amended at a time. We do not 
know just what the committee means 
by “modernizing,” though if it refers 
to all the suggested changes covered 
in its report including those which it 
classifies as “requiring further study” 
and “for the purpose of eliminating 
obsolete provisions” in addition to 
those it deems “desirable,” it would, 
indeed, require a major rewriting of 
the Constitution such as could feas- 
ibly be done only by a constitutional 
convention. If we restrict the com- 
mittee’s meaning to those amendments 
deemed by it “immediately pressing” 
we find only twenty-one sections. Of 
these, Sections 36 and 42 clearly re- 
fer to only one subject; Sections 91, 
93, 95, 98, 99, and perhaps 107, 120, 
and 121, might be regarded as per- 
taining to only one subject; certainly 
Sections 120, 121, and 122 refer to 
only one subject; likewise Sections 
135, 142, and 143; and Sections 256 
and 257. 


Thus changes in the above men- 
tioned sections might well be ac- 
complished. in five substantial amend- 
ments and, if we indulge in the as- 
sumption that all the other sections 
listed under the “immediately press- 
ing” classification are needed, a total 
of perhaps eleven amendments might 
be required. If the submission of 
amendments were speeded up as pro- 
vided in changes (1) and (2) of the 
Committee’s Report, it would take 
perhaps six to eight years to adopt 
all the above amendments if the 


es 


people wished to do so. It would 
seem that the committee is unduly 
perturbed over the likelihood of 
changing the Constitution if the peo- 
ple wish it done! 

With all deference to the commit- 
tee, many of us disagree with its con- 
clusions that anything like twenty- 
one sections are in “immediately 
pressing” need of change; in fact, it 
is our view that many of these sec- 
tions should not be changed at all. 

Since the proposed amendment to 
Section 256 has been passed by the 
General Assembly and is to be sub- 
mitted to a vote at the election held 
in November, 1951, we feel that those 
of us who are opposed to the amend- 
ment should make known our views 
to the end that both sides of the ques- 
tion may be presented to the elec- 
torate. 


STATEMENT TO 
PETIT JURORS 


(Continued from page 108) 


best jurors, as well as the persons 
who are busy, and who feel that be- 
cause of the press of business that 
they cannot sacrifice the time to serve 
in this great and worthy cause. The 
court will be glad to give every rea- 
sonable consideration to any claim 
you may have as to why you should 
not be required to serve, even though 
you may not be exempt. But frivo- 
lous excuses, conjured up for the sole 
purpose of evading jury service, will 
not be accepted. 

Now, those of you who are exempt 
or feel that you have good and valid 
reasons why you should not be re- 
quired to serve, will please come for- 
ward and state the reason why you 
cannot serve. All others of the panel 
who are not exempt and are without 
reasons as to why you should be 
excused,. will please resume your 
seats. 
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NEWS OF THE PROFESSION 


The Louisville Bar Association put 
its client referral plan into opera- 
tion April 1. A person needing legal 
counse] may apply to Edwards M. 
Quigley, Room 400, Jefferson County 
Court Hlouse, who will refer him to 
an attorney. 


Attorney Adrian Terrell, Paducah 
corporation counsel since 1939, has 
resigned the office effective May 1. 
Mr. Terrell will devote his whole time 
to his regular practice. 


W. Howes Meade, member of the 
law firm of Meade and Johnson of 
Paintsville, has moved to Lexington 
where he will be associated with a 
law firm of that city. 


Frank Gilliam was admitted to the 
Fayette bar at Lexington March 10. 
He will be associated with Attorney 
Charles Wylie. Mr. Gilliam was, un- 
til recently, associated with the State 
Legislative Research Commission. 


Edward White, formerly of Cadiz, 
Kentucky, is now with the firm of 
White-Douglas-Arnold in the Grant 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. The 
offices were opened March 1, 1951. 


W. Earl Dean, member of Phillips 
and Dean law firm of Harrodsburg, 
has been appointed attorney for the 
Fox Creek Rural Electric Co-opera- 
tive, replacing the late Stanley Trent 
of Lawrenceburg. 


Edwards M. Quigley, Anchorage, 
will be librarian of the new Jefferson 


County Law Library. Miss Dorothy 
Willis, a deputy circuit clerk, will be 
assistant librarian. Choice of Quig- 
ley was announced by Circuit Clerk 


Karl E. Rothrock, ex-officio librarian, 
and Oldham Clarke, president of the 
Louisville Bar Association. 


Robert Humphreys, chairman of 
the State Democratic Committee 
served as county judge of Franklin 
County in February. 

Maubert R. Mills, native of Clin- 
ton, is a partner of the newly formed 
Madisonville, Kentucky, law firm of 
Gordon & Gordon & Mills. The new 
firm is the successor of the old firm 
Gordon & Gordon & Moore. Offices 
are in the Kentucky Bank and Trust 
Building, Madisonville. 


The Boyd County Bar Association 
has been presenting a series of radio 
programs over station WCMI, “This 
Is the Law.” 


John Darnell, attorney and present 
state commander of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, was appointed judge 
of Franklin County by Governor 
Wetherby on April 16 to succeed the 
late Judge L. Boone Hamilton. 


Robert K. Cullen, 40, reviser of 
Kentucky’s statutes, was appointed a 
commissioner of the Court of Appeals 
in February. He replaced Charles 
Harwood Morris, who was 80 years 
old March 21. Mr. Morris had been 
a court commissioner since 1934. Mr. 
Cullen will be paid $7,500 a year in 
his new post. Mr. Morris will go on 
the court’s pension system and draw 
$5,000 a year. Mr. Cullen was 
scheduled to start his court work 
April 9 when the spring term opened. 
A native of Wisconsin, he came to 
Kentucky in 1938 to work for the 
Statute Revision Commission. He 
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‘worked on the revision of the statutes 
until 1942 when the legislature en- 
acted his revision as the law of the 
commonwealth. 


J. Blaine Nickell, former district 
attorney, and Mr. Walter, present 
State Representative, formed a part- 
nership in April at West Liberty. 


An oil portrait of Circuit Judge W. 
Bridges White was presented by his 
family to the Montgomery County 
Bar Association. Judge White served 
as circuit judge six years. 


Robert M. Spragens, Lebanon at- 
torney, was elected president of the 
Younger Lawyers Conference at the 
Kentucky State Bar Association in 
Louisville. He succeeds Robert C. 
Hobson, Louisville. This organiza- 
tion limits its membership to practic- 
ing attorneys under 36 years of age. 
Others named were Jay O’Hara, of 
Covington, vice-president, and Uhel 
Barrickman, Glasgow, secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Albert M. Caddell, Jr., passed the 
Ohio bar examination at Columbus in 
February. He will practice with his 
father in Covington, Kentucky. 


Attorney Bernard B. Davis of 
Shelbyville has been notified by the 
School of Law of Washington and 
Lee University of his eligibility to the 
Order of Coif, national legal honor 


society. The initiation would be in 
Lexington, Virginia, at Washington 
and Lee, May 3. 


Of the 135 lawyers in the state 
eligible for senior counselor certifi- 
cates, which signify more than fifty 
years service, 50 were present at the 
meeting of the Kentucky State Bar 
Association. 


Henry J. Potter, Jr., of Bowling 
Green passed the Tennessee state bar 
examination. He is now a senior law 
student at Vanderbilt University. 


a 


Appointment of John S. Millikin, 
Jr., as attorney in the enforcement 
division and of Carl A. Thomas as 
business analyst was announced jn 
March by John W. Manning, direc- 
tor of the district Office of Price 
Stabilization. 


R. Vincent Goodlet, Frankfort, 
secretary of the state board of bar 
examiners, said the next state bar 
examinations have been rescheduled 
for June 18, 19, and 20. The later 
examinations were made possible by 
a ruling from Kentucky Selective 
Service headquarters. This ruling 
grants law school seniors induction 
postponements of 30 days after grad- 
uation. Goodlet said the law school 
seniors planning to take the bar ex- 
aminations in June must inform their 
local draft boards in writing. 


Newport City Manager Malcolm 
Rhodes took issue with the Campbell 
County grand jury report for singling 
out syndicated gambling operated by 
“outsiders.” Rhodes said, “I fail to 
see what difference it makes whether 
outsiders or insiders operate gambling 
as long as it is against the law. A 
slot machine does as much harm toa 
community whether it is owned bya 
local man or somebody elsewhere.” 


Albert H. Barker, Cynthiana, was 
appointed circuit judge of the eight- 
eenth judicial district by Governor 
Lawrence Wetherby in _ February. 
The district consists of Harrison, 
Nicholas, Robertson, and Pendleton 
counties. Barker, now common- 
wealth’s attorney for the district, fills 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
James C. Dedman. Judge Barker 1s 
a native of Pendleton County and 
lived at Falmouth until he moved to 


Cynthiana in 1929. 


John A. Keck, 36, commissioner of 
highways, resigned in February to re- 
turn to private law practice at Sandy 
Hook, his home town. 
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Luther T. Goheen is the new state 
welfare commissioner, replacing Dr. 
A.M. Lyon. Goheen is a graduate 
of the Jefferson School of Law in 
Louisville and now is working on a 
master’s degree at the University of 
Louisville. 

Morris Lowe and Robert Isbell, 
both of Bowling Green, are co-edi- 
torial managers of the Vanderbilt Bar 
Association’s new publication, Dicta. 
Both men are second-year students at 
Vanderbilt and members of Delta 
Theta Pi fraternity. 


James M. Honaker resigned his 
$6,500-a-year State Motor Transpor- 
tation Department post in February. 
He announced he would enter private 
practice in Frankfort as an attorney 
and consultant in public utility cases. 

Three University of Kentucky Law 
School professors and a Louisville 
attorney were admitted to practice in 
Kentucky March 24 on certificates 
from other states. The attorneys and 
the states which certified them are: 
Alfred Buffin McEwen, Virginia; 
Wilburt D. Hamm, Illinois; and 
Frederick W. Whiteside, Jr., New 
York, law professors, and Edgar 
Allen Zingman, Louisville, also of 
New York.—Mr. Zingman is an as- 
sociate with Wyatt, Grafton and 
Grafton. 


The Kentucky Commonwealth At- 
torney’s Association held a breakfast 
meeting in Louisville during the Ken- 
tucky Bar Association meeting, at the 
Kentucky Hotel. R. R. Craft of Win- 
chester, president, presided. Richard 
L. Garnett, Glasgow, is vice-president 
and James F. Thomas of New Castle 
is secretary. 


Elvis J. Stahr, dean of the College 
of Law of the University of Ken- 
tucky, was guest speaker at the regu- 
lar monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Campbell County Bar Association 
April 26 at the Glenn Schmidt Play- 
torlum, Newport. 


The Court of Appeals held that 
Louisville can annex the suburban 
sixth-class city of Aberdeen Village 
because the city proposed to annex the 
town before the town incorporated. 
The town incorporated at its own 
“peril” the court said, because the an- 
nexing ordinance “staked Louisville’s 
prior claim to annex the Aberdeen 
area as unincorporated territory.” 


The Clark County Bar Association 
was reorganized in March, holding its 
first session in several years. Beverly 
P. White was elected president, Rus- 
sell Grant vice-president, and Michael 
Rowaday secretary-treasurer. Eleven 
members attended. 


Norris B. Vincent resigned in 
March as Owensboro’s city attorney, 
and Joseph H. McKinley was elected 
to the $4,800-a-year position. McKin- 
ley is a graduate of the University of 
Kentucky College of Law and is a 
World War II veteran. 


The Jefferson County Law Library 
was opened in March. The library 
was made possible by co-operation of 
the Louisville Bar Association, Cir- 
cuit Clerk Karl E. Rothrock, and Jef- 
ferson County Fiscal Court. The 
library is situated in the Court House 
and will be used chiefly by lawyers, 
but will be open to anyone desiring to 
consult its books or papers. It will 
be headquarters for the referral plan 
by which the bar association will pro- 
vide attorneys for those desiring legal 
service at a fixed fee of $5 for the 
first one-half hour conference. Re- 
ferrals will be made from a panel of 
attorneys who pay fees to be mem- 
bers of the service. Most books now 
in the library were contributed by at- 
torneys. The bar association has set 
aside $4,000 for the purchase of 
books. 


Ernest L. Ziegler, Maysville attor- 
ney, served as special judge at the 
six-weeks spring term of Mason Cir- 
cuit Court. 
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William G. Lehnig, young Lexing- 
ton attorney, has joined the Louis- 
ville law firm of Mahan, Davis, and 
Mahan. Mr. Lehnig is a graduate of 
the University of Kentucky College 
of Law and is from Pittsburgh. 


Andrew W. Clark of the law firm 
of Hughes, Clark, and Lee was 
elected President of the Covington- 
Kenton County Chamber of Com- 
merce at the annual election March 
27. 


Oldest in the point of service of the 
lawyers receiving the 50-year awards 
was M. C. Swinford, Cynthiena, 
father of Federal Judge Mac Swin- 
ford, the former having been admitted 
to the bar 72 years ago. He was 94 
years old in March. 


Miss Elizabeth Ratliff Smith was 
admitted to the Estill County Bar in 
March. She was presented to the 
Kentucky Court of Appeals in De- 
cember, 1950. She has not yet an- 
nounced her plans for the future but 
for a few months will be in the office 
of Attorney Ben H. Scott. Except for 
one five-year period some member of 
Miss Smith’s family has been a law- 
yer at the Estill County Bar since 
1830. 


Robert E. Rice has opened offices 
for the general practice of law in 
Lexington. Mr. Rice is a native of 
Shelbyville, Tennessee, and received 
his law degrees from the University 
of Kentucky. 


Judge John R. Gillespie resigned as 
judge of Franklin’s city court to en- 
ter private law practice. 


James M. Marks, who was recently 
admitted to the bar, is associated with 
his father, J. E. Marks, for the gen- 
eral practice at Lexington. 


James H. Mann, formerly of Glas- 
gow, is now a full partner in the firm 
of Pehle, Lesser, Mann, Reimer, and 
Luxford, of Washington, D.C. 
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Neville Moore and Carrol] w. 
Morrow have formed a new law firm 
at Madisonville. The firm will bear 
the name of Moore & Morrow and 
will have offices in the Kentucky Bank 
Building. 


Attorney George Dudley has been 
elected president of the Hopkins 
County Bar Association and Aitorney 
T. D. Hewlett, vice-president. L. B. 
Weir, secretary-treasurer, was clected 
to that office for the fifth consecutive 
year. 


Any club or organization of any 
kind in Marion County now has 
speakers made available to them 
through the courtesy of the Marion 
County Bar Association. The follow- 
ing topics have been assigned as sub- 
jects to members of the Association: 
“Social Security” and “Business Or- 
ganization”—Henry Boldrick; “Con- 
sumer Credit Regulations” and “Au- 
tomobile Financial Responsibility Act” 
—J. Walker Hardesty; “Banks and 
Banking” and “Negotiable Instru- 
ments”—P. K. McElroy; “Sales of 
Property and Conditional Sales,” and 
“Real Estate Transactions”—Lester 
Spalding; “Taxation” and ‘Wills 
and Administration of Estates”— 
Robert Spragens; “Government; 
State, County, and Municipal” 
“Courts and Their Functions’— 
Judge John R. Thomas. Persons in- 
terested have been asked to com- 
municate with members of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee, giving the 
subjects requested for discussion, the 
date, and the time. 


Lucien Kinsolving has entered the 
law firm of his father, Kinsolving 
and Reasor, at Shelbyville. 


Robert M. Pearce has accepted a 
position with McChesney and Me- 
Chesney, law firm at Frankfort. Mr. 
Pearce is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky School of Law and 
a veteran of World War II. 
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C. Harold Ewing, Falmouth attor- 
ney, Was appointed county attorney 
for Pendleton County in February. 
The vacancy occurred when W. M. 
Davis was named commonwealth at- 
tomey for the eighteenth judicial 
district composed of Harrison, 
Robertson, Nicolas, and Pendleton 
counties. 


Forty-three of the 60 applicants for 
law licenses passed the state bar ex- 
amination given in Frankfort Febru- 
ary 22, 23, and 24. The board has 
abandoned its policy of announcing 
the names of those who ranked first 
and second in grades. Starting now, 
successful applicants simply will be 
notified they passed. Unsuccessful 
applicants will be advised of the 
grades they received on the failed 
sections of the examination. Those 
passing the February examination 
are: 


Louisville: William J. Bucking- 
ham, Estile G. Cohen, Charles M. 
Doran, Carl K. Eisenmenger, John L. 
Harbolt, James Y. Kerr, Walter L. 
Lally, Alvin T. Lee, Vera Lee, Bryan 
§. McCoy, Jr., George V. Triplett 
III, James R. Wechter, and John C. 
Wooten. 


Anchorage, Woosley M. Caye; Jef- 
fersontown, Earl T. Frederick; Coral 
Ridge, Jefferson County, Thomas L. 
Ray; Valley Station, Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Gomer C. Sturgill. 


Lexington: William B. Byrd, 
Robert E. Cobb, Hollis E. Edmonds, 
James M. Marks, Arloe W. Mayne, 
Jack E. Moxley, Bernard F. O’ Laugh- 
lin, and John D. Welch. 


Fultz, Carter County, Logan M. 
Combs; Horse Branch, Ohio County, 
Carmol D. Cook; Carr Creek, Knott 
County, William W. Francis; Paints- 
ville, Ernest Goodson, Jr.; Stony 
Fork, Bell County, Farmer Helton; 
Erlanger, Robert C. Hoffman; Ful- 


ton, Jerry Jones; Shelbyville, Lucien 
L. Kinsolving; Louisa, James W. 
Marcum; Murray, Robert O. Miller; 
Bowling Green, Robert M. Pearce and 
James C. Stickles; Bellevue, James R. 
Poston; Benton, Marvin C. Price; 
Teetersville, Garrard County, Luster 
G. Smith; Frazer, Wayne County, 
John L. Wilson; Clarksville, Ind., 
Omar T. Burton; Detroit, Mich., 
Dempsey A. Cox. 


The next state bar examination will 
be held in Frankfort, June 18, 19, 
and 20. 


State Senator Rodes K. Myers par- 
ticipated in a round-table discussion, 
“Talk It Over,” on station WHAS 
at Louisville, March 30. 


Shelby County lawyer, Coleman 
Wright, has announced his candidacy 
for circuit judge of the twelfth ju- 
dicial district. 


There has been a law firm in Madi- 
sonville headed by a Gordon for more 
than 100 years. 


The Louisville Bar Association pro- 
tested increases in certain fees of 
the court commissioners offices al- 
lowed by the judges. Leon Seidman, 
bar association secretary, pointed out 
in a letter to the senior judge, B. H. 
Farnsley, that the increases were 
adopted subject to approval by the 
Louisville Bar Association. 


Attorney Uhel Barrickman of 
Glasgow was elected as one of six 
vice-presidents of the Kentucky 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at their 
Lexington Convention in April; J. L. 
Harman, Jr., of Bowling Green was 
elected vice-president. 


Two Glasgow attorneys were ap- 
pointed by Governor Wetherby to 
serve on special committees. Judge 
Carroll M. Redford to the Engineer- 
ing Committee and Terry L. Hatchett, 
to the Enforcement Committee. 
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Hon. Paul Carter of Tompkinsville 
served as special judge in the Barren 
Circuit Court in April. 


J. R. White, Terry L. Hatchett, 
George J. Ellis, and Harry Berry, all 
of Glasgow, are announced candidates 
for the democratic nomination for 
county attorney of Barren County. 
They seek to fill out the unexpired 
term.of Frank W. Jones, who was 
appointed circuit judge of the new 
forty-third judicial district. 


Marion Vance of the Glasgow bar 
has announced himself a candidate 
for the Democratic nomination as 
representative in the 1952 legislature. 


John D. Darnell has withdrawn 
from the firm of Funk, Chancellor, 
and Darnell, Frankfort, to assume 
the duties of county judge of Frank- 
lin County. 


Ollie L. Merchant has announced 
the opening of his office for the gen- 
eral practice of law at 712 Louisville 
Trust Building, Louisville. 


Hon. Astor Hogg on April 20 was 
appointed circuit judge of the twen- 
ty-sixth judicial district, Harlan 
County, by Governor Lawrence 
Wetherby. He replaces Judge J. S. 
Forester, who died at the age of 83. 


Oliver Lander Bright of Flemings- 
burg was appointed circuit judge of 
the nineteenth judicial district by 
Governor Wetherby, April 24. He 
succeeds Judge Donald L. Wood, 
who died in February. 


Judge Mac Swinford was prin- 
cipal speaker at the Pike County Bar 
Association dinner held in Pikeville 
April 24. 


James C. Stickles, Bowling Green, 
has assumed a position as law clerk 
of the Kentucky Court of Appeals. 


The firm of Phelps and Wilson, 
composed of Lilburn Phelps and Sen- 
ator Terill A. Wilson, have moved 
their offices from the Bank of James- 
town Building to the new Bates Build- 
ing near the court house. Senator 
Wilson is a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for circuit judge in 
the new fortieth district, composed 
of Clinton, Wayne, and Russell coun- 
ties. Jack Miller, a young attorney 
recently admitted to the bar, has also 
established an office in the Bates 
Building. 


The Journal regretfully reports the 
following deaths in our ranks which 
have come to its attention and which 
have not been heretofore reported: 


Donald L. Wood of Maysville at 
Maysville, February 23. 


Anthony Thomson of Lexington at 
Lexington, March 25. 


W. V. Eaton of Paducah at Pa- 
ducah, March 28. 


Francis Briggs of Louisville at 
Louisville, March 29. 


James Franklin Fairleigh of Louis- 
ville at Louisville, April 4. 


B. M. James of Prestonsburg at 
Prestonsburg, March 5. 


Ben Biedenharn of Covington at 
Covington, March 5. 


Milton H. McLean of Covington 
at Covington, February 26. 


William H. Lewis of Hyden at Hy- 
den, March 24. 


Mrs. Anna Hubbuch Setile of 
Louisville at Louisville, March 27. 


Roy Helm of Hazard at Frankfort, 
April 19. 


Arthur C. Hall of Covington at 
Covington, April 22. 
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AB.A. HONORS KENTUCKY 
COURT 

The American Bar Association 
honored Kentucky this year when on 
January 13 it awarded a plaque to 
the City of Covington for progress 
made by the police court of that city 
in its traffic division. Although some 
700 cities participated in the annual 
poll, Covington was the only Ken- 
tucky city to win an award, and 
finished first in its class. 

The plaque was presented by 
Marcus C. Redwine, on behalf of the 
ABA. to Eugene C. Benzinger, 
Judge of the Covington Police Court, 
and to Edwin H. Henry, prosecutor. 
It was accepted by Stanley Chrisman, 
city solicitor, on behalf of the City 
of Covington. 

In his remarks, Mr. Redwine em- 
phasized that the Traffic Court is the 
one court which most of the citizens 
contact, and that the average citizen’s 
opinion of all judicial procedure may 
be based on that one contact. The 
3ar Association’s award is based on 
a definite program to improve traffic 
court procedure and includes: (1) 
Elimination of traffic ticket fixing; 
(2) Improvement of physical ap- 
pearance of courtroom; (3) Uni- 
formity and certainty of punishment ; 
and other points in conformity with 
approved judicial procedure. 


Kelly Kash of the Irvine bar, for- 
mer commonwealth attorney of the 
twenty-third judicial district when it 
included Breathitt County, relates this 
true story on himself : 

Soon after his appointment to this 
ofice, and when in attendance in court 
at Jackson, a lady from out in the 
county brought some member of her 
family to court for purpose of having 
am inquest, to determine whether the 
member was an idiot, lunatic, or 
feeble minded. Not knowing Mr. 
Kash she inquired of someone in the 
courtroom, and on his being pointed 


out to her she entered the bar where 
the lawyers were assembled, pushed 
her bonnet back from her face and 
leaning over the shoulder of the young 
officer she said: “Young man, they 
tell me you are the idiot lawyer here,” 
and he answered—‘“I am.” 


1960 BALANCE SHEET 


(An adaptation from 
author unknown.) 

Population of the United States..160,000,000 
People -65 years or older.............. 49,000,000 


the original 


Balance left to do the work 111,000,000 
People 21 years or younger........ 56,000,000 


Balance left to do the work........ 55,000,000 
People working for the 
government 


29,000,000 


Balance left to do the work 26,000,000 


People in armed services............ 11,000,000 


Balance left to do the work 
People in state or city offices...... 12,800,000 


Balance left to do the work 2,200,000 
Bums and others who don’t work 2,000,000 


Balance left to do the work 200,000 
People in hospitals or asylums... 126,000 
74,000 
73,998 


Balance left to do the work 
Persons in jail 
Balance left to do the work 


Two?—Why,. that’s you and me! Then you 
better get a wiggle on because I’m awfully 
tired of running this country alone! 


 — 


Men give me some credit for genius. 
All the genius I have lies in this: 
When I have a subject in hand, I 
study it profoundly. Day and night 
it is before me. I explore it in all its 
bearings. My mind becomes pervaded 
with it. Then the effort I make the 
people are pleased to call the fruit of 
genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thought.—Alexander Hamilton 








Qualified Examiners of Questioned 
Documents 


Photographic Exhibits Prepared for Court Use 


Maxwell Allen Investigating Bureau, 
Inc. 


433-439 Starks Bldg. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 
Phone JA-8643 








MONEY MUSING 


If a man runs after money, he’s 
money-mad; if he keeps it, he’s a 
capitalist ; if he spends it, he’s a play- 
boy; if he doesn’t try to get it, he 
lacks ambition. 

If he gets it without working for 
it, he’s a parasite; and if he accumu- 


lates it after a life-time of hard work, 
people call him a fool who never got 
anything out of life—The Gilcrafter 


If you have genius, industry will 
improve it; if you have none, industry 
will supply its place——Joshua Rey- 
nolds. 
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